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IN THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


By Aura Epwarp Severincaaus, Harry J. Carman, Columbia Univer- 

sity and Wiu1am E. Capsury, Jn., Haverford College. 400 pages, $4.50 
As a comprehensive examination and evaluation of the educational opportunities 
available to a student before he enters medical school, this study is a companion 
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The book stresses the importance of liberal arts as a broad cultural background 
for medicine, or any other profession, and has the basic assumption that it is 
— to separate the preprofessional student from the other liberal arts 
students. 
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GUIDANCE 
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Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


CURRENT ECONOMIC TRENDS 

Our economy in transition: Division of Reports and Analysis 
of Bureau of Employment Security has outlined for us picture of 
economic trends during past year. Picture was still rosy in 
middle of last year, with production and employment at record 
levels. In fall of 1953 there began series of economic shifts and 
downward adjustments which continued through first quarter of 
1954. Business barometer stopped falling in spring and there were 
some signs of recovery in summer. Economic recession can be 
blamed in large part upon cutback in defense orders following 
ending of war in Korea. However, even before fighting stopped in 
Korea, American consumers were turning their spending habits away 
from goods and toward services, whereby inventories of manu- 
factured items began to pile up. 

Production falls: In fall of 1953 sales failed to show 
their usual seasonal upturn. Buyers sensed change in business 
picture and postponed purchases to take advantage of expected 
price drops. Competition became stiffer. Manufacturers, faced 
with lower demand and large inventories, began to cut production. 
Federal Reserve Board's index of industrial production, which 
climbed to record high of 137 per cent of 1947-1949 average in 
July, 1953, fell to 123 per cent by March, 1954, and was only 
slightly higher in July, 1954. Value of total output of goods and 
services slid from peak of $370 billion to about $356 billion. 

Employment drops: Total employment showed over-all drop 
from record of 63.4 million in August of last year to 60.1 million 
in March of this year; but it was up to 62.3 million by August of 
this year. Non-agricultural employment slipped from 56.1 to 
54.2 million, coming back to 54.7 million by last July. 

Unemployment again: In August, 1953, number of jobless fell 
to post-war low of 1.2 million, shot up to 3.7 million by spring 
of 1954 and settled at about 3.3 million in August of this year. 
Insured unemployment rose from weekly average of about 779,000 in 
September, 1953, to more than 2,181,000 in April, 1954, but was 
down to 1,750,000 during first week in August. 

Conditions in labor market areas: In middle of this year 
none of 149 major labor market areas reported labor shortages. 
Only 16 had balanced labor supply, while 80 had moderate labor 
surplus and 53 reported substantial labor surplus. 
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Regional declines: Biggest nosedive in employment took 
place in areas where there is concentration of metalworking in- 
dustries. Unemployment jumped highest in East North Central 
region, up nearly 240 per cent between May, 1953, and May, 1954. 
Production cutback in Detroit's auto factories resulted in lay- 
offs of 150,000 workers in metalworking industries. Unemployment 
in West North Central States was up by 116 per cent. New England 
States reported doubling of unemployment as result of production 
declines in textiles, machinery, appliances, and leather goods. 
Number of jobless rose 77 per cent in Middle Atlantic areas, 50 
per cent in Pacific region, and somewhat less in other regions. 
Southern states appeared to show smallest increase in unemploy-— 
ment. 

Occupational shortages: Despite rise in number of job 
seekers, there are still occupational shortages, although size of 
shortages and number of occupations involved fell sharply. Within 
one year there has been drop of 72 per cent in number of job 
orders placed in out-of-area recruitment by public employment 
offices because they cannot meet demand for local supplies. Major 
declines took place in skilled occupations—machinists, tool 
makers, die sinkers and setters, mechanics, and machine shop jobs. 
Fall in demand for professional and managerial workers was not as 
great. Engineers continue to be in greatest demand. It was still 
necessary to import 200,000 Mexicans and 12,000 British West . 
Indian workers to meet shortages of seasonal farm labor. 

Boom in construction: Brightest spot in economic picture 
is present record demand for construction from both private and 
public sources. Outlook for continuing high levels of construc— 
tion is good. 

Consumer activity rises: Retail sales have moved up to 
level of year ago. Improvement in retail trade since late spring 
reflects continuing strength of mass buying power as well as price 
reduction. 

Auto industry still in trouble: Employment downtrend seems 
to have been stopped in most industries making durables. However, 
at this writing, production of transportation equipment is still 
on downgrade. Production of autos is being curtailed as plants 
prepare for new models and as dealers are struggling to reduce 
their inventories. 

Uncertainty in steel: Total steel output for first 7 months 
of this year was one-fourth less than for same period of last 
year. However, steel mills expect upturn this fall as auto manu- 
facturers step up production of new models. 

Prognosis: Over-all economic activity for rest of year is 
viewed with "cautious optimism" by most observers, says Labor 
Department. Disposable personal income is continuing at record 
levels and consumers are beginning to do more buying. Construc-— 
tion outlook is good. Many manufacturers of both soft and hard 


goods expect upturn in production. 
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COLLEGE PRONENESS 
guidance problem 


tend college than others. We all know 

s and have observed it repeatedly. If 

this proneness were the result of the opera- 

tion of selective factors that sift into college 

only those most likely to profit by college 

education, all would be well; but such is 
not the case. 


Determiners of Proneness 


For four years we have been conducting 
an intensive study of 400 southern Ohio 
young people to determine the factors which 
influence their post-high school plans. A 
good many other studies of this sort have 
been made in various sections of the coun- 
try. These investigations are unanimous 
in the following conclusions: 

1. Proneness to attend or not to attend 
college is a product of a complex of social, 
economic, psychological, and educational 
forces. It is useless, and even harmful, to 
say that any one force is primarily a barrier 
to or an aid to attendance. 

2. Proneness bears much less relationship 
to ability to succeed in college than it 
should. In general, those who do attend 
are of higher than average scholastic apti- 
tude; but for every able youngster who goes 
to college there is another who does not go. 
In some senior classes even the usual differ- 
ence in mean ability is reversed. An inter- 
esting side-light on this fact is our finding 
in southern Ohio that teachers often en- 
courage youngsters of distinctly limited in- 
tellectual ability to attend college and ig- 
nore other more able students. 

On the other hand, the knowledge that 
one has the ability to succeed in college 
seems to contribute to proneness. We have 
found that young people who, in their 11th 


> en YOUTH are far more prone to at- 
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or 12th grades, can answer in the affirmative 
to this question: “Do you think you have 
the ability to succeed in college?” are much 
more apt to attend than those who answer 
in the negative. The important fact is that 
an affirmative or negative answer bears only 
a slight relationship to tested ability. 

3. Better than average success in elemen- 
tary and secondary school contributes to 
college proneness. “Success,” measured as 
it usually is by teachers’ marks, is not neces- 
sarily a clear indicator of ability to succeed 
in college. While this index correlates 
higher with marks in college than any other 
single predictor, the correlation is woefully 
low if one is to predict individual chances 
of success in college. In some instances 
good marks are used as the basis for en- 
couraging youngsters to attend college who 
later find their high school success must 
have been based on something other than 
academic ability or who really did not want 
college. 

4. Proneness is enhanced by economic 
advantage; but financial ability is usually 
not, of itself, enough to send a student to 
college. Nor is financial inability a deter- 
mining barrier if other forces are operative 
strongly enough in the direction of college. 
This conclusion is thoroughly documented 
in the studies of proneness. 

As with ability, financial need is a state 
of mind as well as an objective condition. 
The student who greatly overestimates the 
cost of college—as many do—is in greater 
financial “need” than the student who 
knows the facts about college costs. The 
misinformed student faces an artificial bar- 
rier to college attendance. The student 
who really does not want to attend college, 
even though able, will often use financial 
inability as his excuse. College admissions 
officers are well acquainted with this prob- 
lem, especially when such a student has 
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been urged to apply for scholarship assist- 
ance. 

5. The most potent determiners of col- 
lege proneness are in the cultural and edu- 
cational traditions, ambitions, and hopes 
of the family. Parents who have attended 
college usually want their children to go. 
Among parents who have had little educa- 
tion there are many who want their chil- 
dren to “get ahead” and see college as the 
means. A history of college attendance in 
the family, friends who are in college or 
are going, identification of college educa- 
tion as a means of improving one’s lot—all 
are strong determiners of proneness. 

There are many young people, however, 
who are “work-prone.” There is a suspicion 
or undervaluation of education at home, 
lack of pressure from friends to attend, de- 
sire for a job and economic independence, 
strong family ties. All of these forces keep 
many young people from college who po- 
tentially are quite able to succeed there. 

In this same area of cultural and motiva- 
tional factors is the fact of morale in the 
high school. Some schools send far more 
students to college than other schools of 
seemingly similar characteristics. This 
matter has not been adequately studied, 
but seems to relate to the general tone of 
the school, which is a reflection of teacher 
morale, leadership of the principal, tend- 
ency to expect the best of the students. 


Changes in the Colleges 


The American college and university is 
undergoing changes which profoundly 
affect our guidance efforts. These changes 
put the determiners of college proneness 


in a context that should encourage proper 
adaptation of guidance procedures to the 
facts regarding proneness. 

1. Enrollments in all types of colleges 
are on the way up. It is again becoming 
harder to get into college. When young- 
sters get desperate for admission their 
choices are often not as wise as they should 
be. Colleges are tempted to revert to easy 
methods of screening. State institutions 
that cannot exclude a high school graduate 
are apt to find it difficult to adjust to the 
flood of incoming students. 

2. Specialized training programs in col- 
leges have mushroomed. The so-called 
“proliferation” of courses continues. Op- 
position to this trend, if it represents a blind 
attempt to hold-the-line against academic 
interests that compete with what is, is bound 
to damage a college’s chances of dealing 
wisely with its students. To the extent that 
this spread of offerings represents a genuine 
reflection of our expanding economic and 
cultural needs, the broadening of college 
offerings can be used to aid young people 
to make a satisfactory adjustment in college. 

3. Student personnel procedures in col- 
leges are improving. Despite serious prob- 
lems of admission—problems which too 
often are not settled in accordance with 
sound personnel practices—professional 
counseling services are becoming more com- 
monly available to college students. Prob- 
ably our most serious problem here is the 
persistence of the notion that every pro- 
fessor can be an effective general counselor. 
Prompted mainly by reasons of economy, 
this myth will die hard. 

4. Recruitment practices continue to be 
dictated to a degree by considerations other 
than the best interests of students. Im- 
provements in this department will gradu- 
ally follow improvements in student per- 
sonnel procedures in general. The high 
schools have themselves corrected some of 
the recruitment abuses. 


More effective guidance is needed to cope with the factors involved here 
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5. College teaching is being improved. 
The amount of attention to instructional 
improvement in colleges is encouraging. 
All is not yet well; but the situation is hope- 
ful. As teaching improves in the colleges, 
the problem of transition from high school 
to college will lessen. 


1. Educational and Vocational Planning 
Should Be Started Early. Part of the 
“drift” that characterizes so many of our 
young people is due to failure to begin the 
planning process at least no later than the 
seventh grade. In fact, many of the atti- 
tudes regarding education and work are 
farmed in the earlier grades where rela- 
tively little attention is given to the real 
fact that most of the youngsters will be wage 
earners. A child in the 4th grade, at age 
10, will in all probability be gainfully em- 
ployed in ten years. This is not too early 
to encourage his thoughtful attention to 
this important fact of life. This neglected 
area of guidance was foreshadowed thirty 
years ago! in a book that seems to have been 
ahead of its time. 

2. The Habit of Making Decisions in the 
Presence of the Facts Is Basic. This is a 
guidance axiom that is peculiarly impor- 
tant in deciding about post-high school 
education. More emphasis needs to be 
placed upon the preparation and use of 
honest information in this field. Too many 
high schools depend upon the publicity of 
the colleges and proprietary schools. The 
quality of this, while improving, is still not 
adequate for guidance purposes. Beyond 
this need for better information lies an even 
greater need, a need which counselors alone 
cannot meet. We need to build early and 
persistently in our schools for habits of 
objective scrutiny of any issue or decision. 
Youngsters would be helped greatly in mak- 
ing their life plans if teachers of the various 
subjects would use planning units of the 
problem type at all levels of instruction. 
Some schools are providing this through a 


*T. C. McCracken and Helen E. Lamb. Occupa- 
tional Information in the Elementary School. Bos- 
ton: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1923, 250 pp. 
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sequence of units either in English or the 
social studies, these being the two most 
common cores of experience for all chil- 
dren in all grades. 

3. Parents Must Be Involved in Plan- 
ning. Obviously parents are serving as ad- 
visers to their children more influentially 
than are teachers or school counselors. It 
is disastrous to ignore them in the school’s 
effort to help youth plan wisely. In this 
Journal in recent years several encouraging 
and helpful accounts have appeared which 
report on the success of parent-counselor- 
pupil conferences. If started at least by 
junior high school it is certain that this 
practice would do more than any other 
single effort to cope with what now seem 
some of the more troublesome problems of 
proneness. 

4. Group Activities Will Contribute 
Effectively to Planning. This also is a 
guidance axiom that has unusual impor- 
tance in working on post-high school edu- 
cational plans. One Ohio high school 
(North Olmstead) has a College Club. 
This is a group of students interested in 
going to college who work as a club in 
studying colleges, visiting institutions, and 
developing their plans. This is an effec- 
tive means of help in making plans which, 
as previously indicated, are so often deter- 
mined by the weight of circumstances. 

5. Teachers and Counselors Can Assess 
College Requiremenis Realistically. Two 
problems here are of special import. On 
the one hand we have found far too many 
youngsters being encouraged to attend col- 
lege whose chances of success were poor. 
Others of superior ability are not encour- 
aged. This suggests that teachers and 
counselors are not always careful to look at 
the total pattern of college demands. Nor 
are they always careful in assessing the 
abilities and the motives of their students. 
On the other hand, there is too much pre- 
diction of college success solely on the basis 
of school marks or mental ability test 
scores. Urging a bright youngster to attend 
college who is reluctant because of strong 
family ties, or even stronger family tradi- 
tions against college, is questionable prac- 
tice. Too many students of this persuasion 
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do not get along well in college. What is 
needed is a careful, widely based considera- 
tion of the “go-to-college” decision which 
will lead the student to his own choice. 
The writer is convinced that much of the 
bad advice in this connection is due mainly 
to failure to start planning earlier; it is the 
rushed, last-minute push that sends some 
youngsters to college who would be better 
off elsewhere. It is especially important 
that the youngster understand and accept 
his own abilities and that he clarify his 
own motives. 

6. Colleges and Universities Can Aid in 
Planning. The growing practice of con- 
ducting recruitment and admission as part 
of continuing guidance will do much to 
help combat un-planned college proneness 
and irrational opposition to college attend- 
ance. The pre-college clinic, developed by 
Allegheny College and since by other insti- 
tutions, is one type of guidance of much use 
in the small college. The pre-fall, on- 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS AVAILABLE 
The Educational Testing Service is offering for 1955-1956 its eighth 


campus orientation practiced by Minnesota 
and some others of the large universities, is 
another effective procedure. But even more 
important is the proper training and selec- 
tion of field representatives, admissions 
officers, and others who deal with young- 
sters in their schools and homes. 
To summarize briefly: 


1. Many youngsters plan to attend or not 
to attend college because of the uncon- 
trolled operation of forces that have little 
to do with the appropriateness of college 
education for them. 

2. These forces are so complex and inter- 
related that only more effective guidance 
in both school and college can cope with 
them. 

3. Guidance procedures in elementary and 
secondary schools and in the colleges 
must be properly adapted to the facts 


‘regarding college proneness and espe- 
cially to the fact that what leads to suc- 
cess in college is also a complex of abili- 
ties, attitudes, desires, and values. 


series of research fellowships in psychometrics leading to the Ph.D. degree 
at Princeton University. Open to men who are acceptable to the Gradu- 
ate School of the University, the two fellowships each carry a stipend of 
$2,500 a year and are normally renewable. Fellows will be engaged in 
part-time research in the general area of psychological measurement at the 
offices of the Educational Testing Service and will, in addition, carry a 
normal program of studies in the Graduate School. 

Suitable undergraduate preparation may consist either of a major in 
psychology with supporting work in mathematics, or a major in mathe- 
matics together with some work in psychology. However, in choosing 
fellows, primary emphasis is given to superior scholastic attainment and 
demonstrated research ability rather than to specific course preparation. 

The closing date for completing applications is January 13, 1955. 
Information and application blanks will be available about November | 
and may be obtained from: Director of Psychometric Fellowship Program, 
Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 
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THE COUNSELOR'S ROLE 


role of the high school counselor using 
as criteria students’ perceptions of areas in 
which it was felt the counselor could be of 
effective assistance to them. To obtain an 
indication of counselor acceptance, an 
open-end questionnaire was constructed 
consisting of nine situations. For each 
situation the subjects were asked to choose 
three persons in order of preference from 
whom they would like assistance in that 
particular situation. For comparative 
analysis the situations were grouped into 
three areas: (1) educational planning, (2) 
vocational planning, and (3) personal-emo- 
tional. Responses were segregated into 
three categories according to the choice 
made by the respondee: (1) counselor, (2) 
other school personnel, and (3) non-school 
people. The results are included in TasBLe 
1 to enable the reader to make comparisons 
with the results of the present study. 

The data on students’ choices (see TABLE 
1) indicate that students perceive the coun- 
selor as one whose main contributions to 
them lie in the areas of educational plan- 
ning and vocational planning. An ex- 
tremely small percentage (4 per cent on 
first choice) of the students inventoried re- 
ferred to the counselor as the one to whom 
they would turn for assistance on personal- 
emotional difficulties. 


The Problem 


Upon reviewing these data, it occurred 
to the writer that there might be at least 
two explanations: (1) adolescents may find 
it difficult to talk to any adult about prob- 
lems of a personal-emotional type (the most 
frequently listed source of help on _per- 
sonal-emotional problems was a member of 
the peer group), and (2) students’ percep- 
tions may be a reflection of a common point 


of ruis writer [/] investigated the 
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of view or attitude about the role of the 
counselor held by administrators, teachers, 
and by counselors themselves. 

The present study is directed at the latter 
of these two possibilities. To gain informa- 
tion relative to this hypothesis the investi- 
gator tried to determine those areas in 
which the counselor is perceived as being 
able to provide effective assistance to stu- 
dents by teachers, administrators, and by 
counselors. These results were then com- 
pared with responses made by students to 
similar situations. 

To obtain an indication of the percep- 
tions of teachers, administrators, and 
counselors an open-end questionnaire of 
the type used in the student study was con- 
structed. As in the “student choice study,” 
the situations were grouped into three 
areas: (1) educational planning, (2) voca- 
tional planning, and (3) personal-emo- 
tional. The responses were segregated into 
three categories according to the choice 
made by the respondee: (1) counselor, (2) 
other school personnel, and (3) non-school 
people. School personnel filling out the 
questionnaires were informed that mem- 
bers of a class in Educational Psychology 
at Syracuse University were interested in 
determining who school personnel felt 
could be of most assistance to students in 
their particular schools involved in situa- 
tions described in the questionnaire. Their 
cooperation in filling out the questionnaire 
was urged. No specific reference was made 
to the school counselor. 

The introductory portion of the inven- 
tory follows: “Following you will find de- 
scribed nine situations involving students 
who need assistance from someone. You 
are to assume these situations occurred in 
your high school. In your opinion (know- 
ing the possible resources in your school 
and community as you do) who do you 
feel should help the students in each case?” 
“Refer to all school personnel by name and 
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state the position held. All others describe 
as Father, Mother, Friend, Minister, etc.” 

Each respondee was instructed to make 
three choices in order of preference, i.e., 
first, second, and third choices for people to 
assist the student in each of the situations. 

The nine situations labeled according to 
category are duplicated here: 


1. A teacher of sophomore English dis- 
covered on four or five occasions during 
a two-week period one of her students 
crying in the girls’ locker-room during 
lunch hour. The student said, “I just 
feel like crying.” 

2. One of the older boys in school is per- 
sistently loud and boisterous in the halls. 
He often bullies younger boys. He is 
frequently sent to the eee office 


because of misbehavior, but doesn’t seem 
to mind this experience. (personal-emo- 
tional) 


3. It has come to the attention of the school 
nurse that a girl in school has recently 
undergone an abortion. The girl feels 
very upset and guilty about the whole 
thing. The nurse feels that someone 
should help this girl. (personal-emo- 
tional) 

4. Henry is a sophomore. He wants to 
work out a —— so that he will know 
what courses he will be taking each 
semester until he graduates. (educa- 
tional 

5. A student finds that during his junior 
and senior years he will have some elec- 
tive courses. He is not certain which 
courses he should take and would like 
someone to assist him in making these 
selections. (educational planning) 

6. John is a transfer student to your high 
school. He would like very much to 

have someone explain the school and its 


various program offerings to him. (edu- 


cational planning) 

7. An average student following an aca- 
demic program decides near the end of 
his senior year that he would like to go 
to college. He does not know where or 
what he would like to study. (voca- 
tional planning) 

8. R. J. has changed her major several 
times. She does not know what to do 
for her life’s work and states that she 
feels all confused. (vocational plan- 
ning) 

9. Henry needs a part-time job for nights 
after school and week-ends. (vocational 
planning) 


The administrators, teachers, and coun- 
selors who participated in this study were 
selected in the following way. Random 
samples of 100 administrators and 100 
counselors were selected from schools in 
New York State (New York City excluded) 
with guidance programs. The teachers 
participating in this program were selected 
from 12 schools having guidance programs. 
Eighty-two counselors, 76 administrators, 
and 200 teachers returned the question- 
naires. TABLE 1 compares the choices of 
students (see study referred to earlier), 
teachers, administrators, and counselors to 
open-end situations in the areas of educa- 
tional planning, vocational planning, and 
personal-emotional problems. 

Description of Data 

It is evident that there is considerable 
agreement among all categories of re- 
spondees concerning the counselor's role in 
regard to problems relating to educational 
planning and vocational planning. The 
counselor identifies himself even more 
strongly in these areas than do other school 
personnel and students. While this posi- 
tion on the part of the counselor seems de- 
fensible in the vocational planning area 
because of the special training and under- 
standings required in counseling vocational 
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TABLE | 


A Comparison of Preferences among Students, Teachers, Administrators, and Counselors for 
Persons in School and Out of School from Whom They Feel Effective Assistance Can Be Obtained 
in Certain Designated Areas. (First, Second and Third Choices—Reported in Percentages) 


Vocational 
Planning 


____..Planning 
Stud. Teach. Adm. Couns. Stud. Teach. Adm. Couns. Stud. Teach. Adm. Couns. 


Personal- 
Emotional 


Educational 


Counselors 
Ist Choice ! 83 
2nd Choice 19 15 
3rd Choice x 9 
Other School Personnel 
Ist Choice 4 
2nd Choice 18 
3rd Choice 17 
Non-School Personnel 
Ist Choice 46 2 
2nd Choice 63 24 
3rd Choice 75 33 


76 67 33 27 
16 15 18 19 
9 4 15 


61 
56 
58 


12 
%6 


problems, the writer does not feel that it is 
defensible in the educational planning 
area. It would seem that most teachers in 
the school would be sufficiently well ac- 
quainted with the school and its various 
programs to competently handle the prob- 
lems presented in this questionnaire of the 
educational planning type. The nature of 
the counselor’s training has prepared him 
to be of far better service to the schools 
than that involved in academic program- 
ming, a function in which the majority of 
faculty members can be as proficient as the 
counselor. The counselor's role in pro- 
gramming might best be as a consultant to 
faculty members and as a source of referral. 

In looking at the data in the personal- 
emotional area, it should be noted that ap- 
proximately 70 per cent of teachers and 
administrators feel that someone other than 
the counselor should work with students 
in this area. This feeling is emphasized by 
the second and third choices of these same 
groups. It should also be noted that coun- 
selors themselves seem uncertain of their 
ability to assist students in the types of 
problems presented in the personal-emo- 
tional category. Nearly one-half of the 
counselors responding indicated that other 
sources of assistance could be of more help 
to the students. 


76 


The majority of school personnel per- 
ceive the school as being able to assist stu- 
dents effectively in each of the problem 
areas investigated. There were few re- 
ferrals to non-school people in any of the 
areas. This contrasts quite markedly with 
the choices of students. Students seem to 
perceive the school as playing a minor role 
in assisting them with problems of a per- 
sonal-emotional nature, and other than the 
counselor they perceive the school as play- 
ing a minor role in assisting them with 
problems in educational and vocational 
planning areas. 

Inspection of Taste | seems to indicate 
that the counselor's role in secondary 
schools is rather definitely defined within 
the educational and vocational planning 
areas. Teachers and administrators express 
more acceptance of the counselor’s work- 
ing with students experiencing personal- 
emotional difficulties than students 
themselves. The fact that nearly 50 per 
cent of the counselors and approximately 
70 per cent of teachers and administrators 
did not perceive the counselor as being able 
to offer effective assistance to students in 
this area raises the question of the value of 
the counselor in this problem area as he is 
now operating. In the writer’s opinion the 
general feeling expressed by school per- 
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sonnel (including counselors) that the 
counselor is not particularly competent to 
handle students’ problems of a personal- 
emotional nature would be picked up by 
students and tend to limit their perception 
of the counselor's role. 

There are those who argue that since the 
counselor seems to play a major role in 
educational and vocational problems and 
seemingly only a minor role in personal- 
emotional problems his training need not 
include much weighting in the under- 
standing of and working with personality 
dynamics. The writer feels that such a 
conclusion would be unwarranted and a 
mistake. On the contrary, the data of this 


| J 

On the basis of data presented in this 
paper this investigator feels that: (1) some 
support is given to the hypothesis that by 
and large students’ perceptions of the role 
of the counselor seem to be a reflection of 
how the counselor is perceived by teachers, 
administrators, and by counselors them- 
selves; (2) training programs for counselors 
must provide a higher level of competence 
in dealing with emotional and social type 
problems experienced by students; and (3) 
a concerted effort must be made to promote 
the counselor and his counseling services to 
school personnel and to potential clients. 
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study seem to point up the need for further 
and better training in the dynamics of 
personality and adjustment. 


NYU STUDIES “FIFTH-YEAR PROGRAM" RESULTS 


Provided they have a deep interest in children and a sincere desire to 
help educate them properly, liberal arts graduates can be trained success- 


fully for elementary school teaching in a single calendar year, a report 
released by the New York University School of Education states. 

Published by the NYU Press, the report summarizes a follow-up study 
of graduates of NYU’s “Fifth-Year Program"—an intensive training cur- 
riculum for liberal arts and secondary education graduates who wish to 
teach at the early childhood and elementary education levels. 

The program concentrates on striking a balance between actual field 
experiences and theoretical work in the classroom. The field of experi- 
ence for the first term takes approximately half the student's time. During 
the second term, when he spends five days a week working directly with 
children, the trainee studies patterns of child behavior and development, 
and the methodology of teaching the tools for living, and practices those 
attitudes and skills most important to the teacher who helps a child to 
grow in today’s society. 

Of the 162 graduates reached through interviews and questionnaires, 
128 were teaching in elementary schools, and of 18 others who had mar- 
ried, 10 were on maternity leave. More than 90 per cent were teaching 
in the New York area, and the remainder in California, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Hawaii, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, and South Dakota. 
Average earnings of these graduates increased from a beginning salary of 
$2,793 annually in 1949 to $3,230 in 1952. 
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Job Satisfaction of Veterans 
REHABILITATED UNDER PUBLIC LAW 16 


HE PuRPOSE of this investigation was to 

determine primarily the nature and ex- 
tent of the differences between a group of 
rehabilitated veterans who were satisfied 
with their jobs and a group who were dis- 
satisfied. Secondarily, the purpose was to 
determine the nature and extent of the 
differences between those who were satisfied 
with the guidance and training they re- 
ceived under Veterans Administration aus- 
pices and those who were dissatisfied. The 
points of differential comparison between 
these two groups are personal and environ- 
mental factors. The criterion of job satis- 
faction was a composite of three kinds of 
data: (1) subjective responses by the sub- 
jects, (2) the investigator's findings in inter- 
views, and (3) records in the Veterans 
Administration. 

This study was limited to veterans who 
had been in training under Public Law 16 
and had since been rehabilitated. These 
veterans had gone through the Advisement 
and Guidance Section of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration and had been found to be in 
need of vocational rehabilitation. They 
had been tested and interviewed, and pro- 
grams had been set up for them. All 
veterans under Public Law 16 have service- 
connected disabilities. The subjects studied 
resided in the counties of Essex, Hudson, 
Passaic, Bergen, Union, and Middlesex in 
New Jersey. All had been rehabilitated 
during 1946, 1947, or 1948. 

Much money, effort, energy, and time are 
expended on a certain segment of the vet- 
eran population who presumably are in 
need of vocational adjustment. These vet- 
erans have been adjudicated disability rat- 
ings. These ratings are awarded to veterans 
who have service-incurred or service-aggra- 
vated disabilities. Ratings are awarded in 
multiples of ten, ranging from ten to one 
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hundred per cent. Veterans having such 
disability ratings receive compensation 
benefits. The amount of compensation de- 
pends on the percentage of disability rating. 
The veterans have been found to be in need 
of training better to fit them in society. 
Either they need added training in a voca- 
tion they pursued prior to service, or they 
need to learn new skills or knowledge in a 
new occupational field. Accordingly, Pub- 
lic Law 16 of the Seventy-eighth Congress 
made provisions for these ex-servicemen. 
Very little has been done in the way of 
evaluating the success of the work made 
possible by this law. This article discusses 
a follow-up made to determine how well ad- 
justed these rehabilitated veterans have 
become. 


Procedures 


A questionnaire was sent to 1,078 re- 
habilitated veterans who comprised the 
subjects in the population of this study. 
After three follow-up contacts, 505 replies 
were received. After deleting the unus- 
able responses, the population in the study 
consisted of 477 subjects. By means of the 
questionnaire those satisfied and those dis- 
satisfied with their jobs were selected. 

A comparison was made between the 
satisfied group and the dissatisfied group on 
the following factors: age, length of time 
in armed service, per cent of disability rat- 
ing at time of rehabilitation, highest grade 
of educational attainment, type of training 
facility, marital status, number of depend- 
ents, number of weeks of readjustment 
allowance benefits, length of time since re- 
habilitation, length of course, type of dis- 
ability, type of main job in service, highest 
rank in service, type of objective for which 
trained, mental ability, interests, aptitudes, 
and socioeconomic status. Veterans’ opin- 
ions regarding the following questionnaire 
items were also analyzed: Job satisfaction 
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as related to satisfaction with guidance ob- 
tained from the Veterans Administration, 
occupation chosen due to Veterans Admin- 
istration’s guidance, value of training, efh- 
ciency in job, chances for a_ successful 
future, relative facility in performing duties 
in job, earnings, working hours, working 
conditions, relations with employer, rela- 
tions with fellow employees, and effect of 
job upon health. 

In order to determine categories of job 
satisfaction and job dissatisfaction the fol- 
lowing procedures were undertaken: 

1. All the available records at the Vet- 
erans Administration were carefully 
studied, together with the returned ques- 
tionnaires on each of the 477 rehabilitated 
veterans. The records and questionnaires 
yielded probable explanations of job satis- 
faction and job dissatisfaction. Utilizing 
these probable explanations, significant 
categories of job satisfaction and job dis- 
satisfaction were then tentatively deter- 
mined to be verified later by interviews. 

2. Every fifth veteran in each of the fol- 
lowing four groups was personally con- 
tacted and interviewed; 


(a) Those who stated they were satisfied 
with their jobs and were working at 
the objectives for which they were 
trained. 

(b) Those who stated they were satisfied 

with their jobs and were not working 

at the objectives for which they were 
trained. 

Those who stated they were dissatisfied 

with their jobs and were working at 

the objectives for which they were 
trained. 

Those who stated they were dissatisfied 

with their jobs and were not ‘working 

at the objectives for which they were 
trained. 

Nine case studies were made. Each was 
representative of a category of job satisfac- 
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tion or job dissatisfaction. All case studies 
were analyzed in terms of Thomas" four 
basic wishes: (1) wish for response, (2) 
wish for recognition, (3) wish for new ex- 
perience and (4) wish for security. 


The Results 


Of 477 veterans studied, 352 or 73.8 per 
cent were satisfied with their jobs. Among 
the satisfied workers, 252 were working at 
the objectives for which they were reha- 
bilitated, while 100 were working at other 
types of jobs. 

There were 125 veterans or 26.2 per cent 
who were dissatisfied with their jobs. 
Among the dissatisfied veterans, 43 were 
working at the objectives for which they 
were rehabilitated, while 82 were employed 
at other types of jobs. 

Among the 252 veterans who were satis- 
fied with their jobs and were working at 
the objectives for which they were rehabili- 
tated, 114 subjects or 45.2 per cent appeared 
to be satisfied with their jobs in association 
primarily with experience or training pre- 
vious to Public Law 16 training; 105 sub- 
jects or 41.7 per cent appeared to be satis- 
fied with their jobs in association primarily 
with aptitude and interest in the jobs; 24 
subjects or 9.5 per cent appeared to be sat- 
isfied with their jobs in association pri- 
marily with the fact that a close member 
of the family was employed at the same 
kind of work; 9 subjects or 3.6 per cent 
appeared to be satisfied with their jobs in 
association primarily with feelings of se- 
curity. 

Among the 100 veterans who were satis- 
fied with their jobs and were not working 
at the objectives for which they were re- 
habilitated, 26 subjects or 26 per cent ap- 
peared to be satisfied with their jobs in 
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What factors are associated 
with veterans’ job satisfaction? 
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association with satisfactory earnings in 
their current jobs; 67 or 67 per cent seemed 
to be satisfied with their jobs in association 
with feelings of relative security; 7 or 7 per 
cent appeared to be satisfied with their jobs 
in association with miscellaneous reasons. 

Among the 43 veterans who were dissatis- 
fied with their jobs and were working at 
the objectives for which they were rehabili- 
tated, 30 or 69.8 per cent appeared to be 
dissatisfied with their jobs in association 
with feelings of insecurity; 13 or 30.2 per 
cent seemed to be dissatisfied in association 
with miscellaneous reasons. 

Among the 82 veterans who were dissatis- 
fied with their jobs and not working at the 
objectives for which they were rehabili- 
tated, 27 or 33 per cent appeared to be dis- 
satisfied with their jobs in association with 
financial maladjustment; 32 subjects or 39 
per cent seemed to be dissatisfied with their 
jobs in association with feelings of inse- 
curity; 23 subjects or 28 per cent appeared 
to be dissatisfied with their jobs in associa- 
tion with harmful effects on their health. 

Statistically significant differences be- 
tween the satisfied and dissatisfied veterans 


were found. Among these were the follow- 
ing: 


1. Age. Among those who were not 
working at the objectives for which they 
were rehabilitated, the satisfied group 
averaged eighteen months younger than 
the dissatished group. 

. Education. Among those who were not 
working at the objectives for which they 
were rehabilitated, the satisfied group 
appeared to have a higher level of formal 
education; for example, 17 per cent of 
the satisfied group were college gradu- 
ates, while there were none among the 
dissatisfied subjects. 

. Length of course. The satisfied group 
appeared to have had longer courses of 
training in the objectives for which they 
were rehabilitated than the dissatisfied 

oup; the training period for the satis- 
ed subjects averaged three months 
longer than for the dissatisfied subjects. 


There appeared no statistically signifi- 
cant differences between the satisfied and 
dissatisfied groups in the following: length 
of time in armed service, per cent of dis- 


ability rating at time of rehabilitation, 
marital status, number of dependents, num- 
ber of weeks of receipt of readjustment 
allowance benefits, length of time elapsed 
since rehabilitation, and mental ability, 
interest, and aptitude areas as revealed by 
psychometric devices utilized. 

Results obtained on the following factors 
are of questionable reliability: type of 
training facility used in the rehabilitation 
process, type of disability, main job in serv- 
ice, highest rank in service, type of objective 
for which trained, and socioeconomic 
status. 


Conclusions 


1. There appears some evidence that the 
rehabilitation program made possible by 
Public Law 16 has been successful. Among 
the veterans who were satisfied with their 
jobs, 71.6 per cent were working at the 
objectives for which they were trained. 
Among those who were dissatisfied with 
their jobs, 34.4 per cent were working at 
the objectives for which they were trained. 

2. There appears evidence that rehabili- 
tated veterans who were satisfied with their 
jobs also tended to be satisfied with the 
guidance they received from the Veterans 
Administration. A high correlation be- 
tween job satisfaction and satisfaction with 
guidance is indicated. 

3. There is some indication that rehabili- 
tated veterans who were satisfied with the 
jobs also tended to be satisfied with the 
training they received under Veterans Ad- 
ministration auspices. A fairly high cor- 
relation between job satisfaction and sat- 
isfaction with training is indicated. 

4. There appears evidence that rehabili- 
tated veterans who were satisfied with their 
jobs also seem to have had favorable 
opinions regarding efficiency in their jobs, 
chances for a successful future, earnings, 
working hours, and working conditions. 

5. Age appeared to be inversely related 
to job satisfaction among the subjects who 
were not working at the objectives for which 
they were trained. The younger subjects 
tended to be satisfied rather than dissatis- 
fied with their jobs. 

6. Formal education seemed to be re- 
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lated to job satisfaction among the subjects 
who were not working at the objectives for 
which they were trained. Those with more 
formal education were more likely to be 


job satisfaction was greater. 


AN OPEN LETTER FROM SECRETARY OF LABOR JAMES P. MITCHELL 
TO THE YOUTH OF THE UNITED STATES 


Some people might say that the most valuable thing in America is the 
gold at Fort Knox. Others might say it is our airplanes, another our 
H-bombs, or another the money in our banks. But I would pick none of 
these and I would like you who are about to go back to school to think 
with me about what is the most valuable thing you have. 

Is it not really your life? And when you come down to it, what is it 
that makes up your life? How do you know you are alive? You know 
because you can think and after you have thought you can feel and move. 
So that when you come down to it the most valuable thing in America is 
the hearts and minds of her people—you and I. 

Now, if you agree with me so far, I think you will then agree that the 
most important thing any of us can do is to develop our heart and our 
mind. Briefly, this means go to school. 

For at school you learn. You learn skills. You learn how to do things 
so that when you grow up you can get a good job and support your wife 
and your children. Did you know that if you get a high school diploma, 
you will probably earn as much money when you are 25 years old as you 
would at 50 with an eighth grade education? By the time you are 45 a 
high school diploma will mean almost $1000 a year more to you than if 
you only finished the eighth grade. 

That is if you are a boy and the same thing holds true for girls, only 
more so. 

There is another reason why you must develop your heart and mind by 
going to school. You live in a democracy where the people are the rulers. 
Through their vote they choose their government. This means that you 
have a great responsibility. You must have knowledge so that when you 
grow up your vote will be a wise one. 

Also, for your country’s safety, for its national defense, you must develop 
your skill. The skill of America’s workers is worth many times more than 
all the bombs, planes, and guns put together. It is your skill and spirit 
that will keep this country safe from her enemies. 

So I ask you to think carefully about going back to school this Fall. I 
ask you to think of your country, and I ask you to think of yourself. Both 
will suffer if you choose the wrong course. 


satisfied than dissatisfied with their jobs. 

7. Length of course appeared to be re- 
lated to job satisfaction. When the course 
of training was longer, the probability of 
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COUNSELING: content and process 


N ATTEMPT will be made here to pre- 
A sent briefly a method of analyzing 
counseling—in terms of “content” and 
“process”—which has been found very use- 
ful in other fields and which seems to have 
real value for the guidance and personnel 
field. This method offers a framework for 
talking about counseling, and some men- 
tion will be made later of its applications to 
the practice of counseling, to research in 
counseling, and to counselor training. 

It should be emphasized that the ap- 
proach to be described is by no means origi- 
nal; certainly in the field of social casework 
it has received considerable thought and 
application. It has also been applied in 
the field of group dynamics, as an aid in 
the analysis of group behavior. However, 
there seems to have been very little, if any, 
systematic exploration of the possibilities of 
this approach in counseling. It seems to 
have immediate and potential value in 
clarifying some of the major issues in coun- 
seling theory and practice and therefore 
merits serious consideration as a way of 
looking at counseling. 


Counseling Content 


“Content” refers to the “what” of coun- 
seling; it tells what the counselor and 
client talk about. It includes, for example, 
the nature of the problem which the coun- 
selee brings. This might be classified into 
such areas as educational, vocational, social, 
emotional, etc., thus indicating the facet of 
the individual's life where the problem 
seems to be focussed. Another classification 
system, more psychological in nature, uses 
the categories of lack of assurance, lack of 
information, lack of skill, dependence, 
self-conflict, and choice-anxiety [1]. Differ- 
ent counselors will use different diagnostic 
schemes and will emphasize diagnosis to 
different extents; but whatever diagnostic 
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system is used, that system is a part of the 
content of counseling. 

In addition to the nature of the problem, 
content also includes the information of 
various kinds—about the individual, about 
schools, about occupations, about the coun- 
selee’s environment, etc..—which are used 
by client and counselor at some point dur- 
ing their work together. Thus, a student's 
school record would be part of the content 
of counseling in an educational counseling 
situation, as would be his test scores, and 
any other pertinent data found in his folder. 
Also included in this aspect of content 
would be the occupations which counselee, 
or counselor, or the two together, suggest 
and discuss. 

Content, then, is the substantive aspect of 
counseling. Different counselors will spe- 
cialize in different content areas of counsel- 
ing, some being primarily educational coun- 
selors, some vocational counselors, some per- 
sonal counselors. Some counselors, on the 
other hand, are generalists; they work in 
several content areas rather than in just 
one. 


Counseling Process 


“Process” refers to the “how” of counsel- 
ing; it tells how the counselor and client 
work with the content. It includes, for 
example, the kind of relationship which de- 
velops between counselor and counselee— 
in one instance a dependent kind, in 
another a cooperative kind, in still another 
an antagonistic kind. Some counselors 
may be fairly consistent in the kind of 
relationship they develop; others may vary 
relationships depending on the individual 
client and his needs. 

Process also tells about the sequence of 
activities; does the counselor begin by col- 
lecting a body of information about the 
client, or does he begin by asking the latter 
to talk about his problem as he sees it? In 
a school guidance program, are tests given 
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in standard batteries to groups of students, 
or are tests selected for individual students 
only after one or more interviews concern- 
ing educational and vocational planning? 
These are illustrations of different sequences 
used typically by different counselors, or 
by any one counselor with different clients. 

Another aspect of process concerns the 
methods used by the counselor to deal with 
the content of counseling. An example is 
found in the use of test results: one coun- 
selor may give his client recommendations 
and advice based on the test results, while 
another counselor may limit his presenta- 
tion of test results to interpretations, and 
still another may give only the raw data in 
percentile form and encourage his client 
to participate in the process of interpreta- 
tion. Another example is found in the 
different methods that may be used in pre- 
senting occupational information to clients: 
suppose a high school student is considering 
the occupation of machinist, and the coun- 
selor feels that the boy is lacking important 
information about the occupation. How 
does the counselor handle this situation? 
Counselor X might simply present the in- 
formation directly and orally. However, 
Counselor Y, using a different method (and 
thereby a different process), might refer 
the boy to a folder in the occupational 
library and suggest some reading before 
the next interview. Counselor Z, in this 
same situation, might try to get the boy to 
discuss the occupation, in the hope that 
the counselee himself would realize his lack 
of information and would then take the 
initiative in the search for it. Here then 
we have seen three different methods for 
handling the same content. 

Finally, process tells how the counselor 
approaches the client, whether in a leading 
and probing manner or in a following and 
unquestioning manner, or something be- 
tween these two extremes. One counselor 
may feel it his responsibility to “look for 
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trouble,” while another may feel that he 
can be helpful and effective only if he 
waits for the client to introduce a specific 
problem area. Robinson [2] has referred 
to this characteristic of the counseling proc- 
ess as “degree of leading” and has developed 
a classification system for degree of leading, 
by which one may determine the extent to 
which a counseling interview tends to be 
leading or following. 

These, then, are some of the elements of 
the counseling process: the relationship, 
the sequence of activities, the methods used 
in dealing with the content of the inter- 
view, and the counselor’s approach or de- 
gree of leading. Whereas the content of 
counseling is to a large extent something 
that the client brings, process is to a greater 
degree perhaps a function of the counselor 
and his personality and his philosophy of 
personnel work. 

Two questions might well be raised at 
this point: (1) which is more important, 
content or process; and (2) in what ways 
might they be related to each other? It is 
the purpose of the section which follows to 
explore these questions somewhat and in 
particular to try to integrate these two 
aspects of counseling. 


Relationship between Content and Process 


For explanatory purposes, it will be help- 
ful to examine three contrasting points of 
view concerning the relative importance of 
content and process in counseling. This 
is done at the expense of over-simplifica- 
tion, since there surely are many more than 
three points of view on this subject. These 
three categories might therefore best be re- 
garded as points on a continuum; they 
will be referred to as the “extreme content 
emphasis,” the “extreme process emphasis,” 
and the “combined content-process ap- 
proach.” 

The Extreme Content Emphasis. This 
is probably the most traditional approach 


An approach with implications for 
practitioner, researcher, and trainer 
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and historically seems to have preceded the 
others. From this point of view, it is con- 
sidered important only that the “right” 
diagnosis be made by the counselor and 
the “right” course of action be taken by the 
counselee. The counselor is seen as the 
expert in analyzing problems and in pre- 
scribing solutions; this is similar to the 
traditional medical approach. The coun- 
selor gives little thought to the nature of the 
relationship developed with the client, 
wanting only good enough “rapport” that 
the latter will talk easily and will accept the 
counselor's interpretations and suggestions. 
This counselor might be characterized as 
problem-oriented, since he is concerned 
essentially with finding the best solution for 
the particular problem which the client 
brings. 

The Extreme Process Emphasis. This 
seems to have developed more recently and 
probably owes much to the various schools 
of psychotherapy, in particular in recent 
years to the Rogerian school. At this ex- 
treme we have the counselor who is con- 
cerned very little with the solution of the 
particular problem which the client brings, 
but who is concerned very much with giving 
the client a unique personal and emotional 
experience. The rationale is that the in- 
dividual can change during this process and 
can come out of it better equipped to solve 
future problems. At the extreme of this 
kind of counseling, psychological tests, oc- 
cupational and educational information, 
advice on study habits, etc., may be con- 
sidered outside the realm of counseling. 
Counseling is perceived as a personal de- 
velopment process whose most important 
goal is to help the individual to change 
attitudes, feelings, methods of approaching 
problems, etc. Whereas the content em- 
phasis counselor was characterized as prob- 
lem-oriented, this counselor might be char- 
acterized as growth-oriented, since he is 
more concerned with how the client changes 
during the process than he is with the way 
the particular problem is solved. 

The Combined Content-Process Ap- 
proach. This is a middle position result- 
ing from integration of content and process 
approaches, and it seems likely that this is 


the kind of position toward which an in- 
creasing number of counselors are work- 
ing. The counselor with this orientation 
feels, as does the content-emphasis counse- 
lor, that it is important to help his client 
find a satisfactory and satisfying solution 
to the particular problem which he brings. 
However, he feels that it is also important 
to be concerned with the manner in which 
a solution is sought. While this counselor 
hopes that his client reaches the “right” 
solution, i.e., one which expert judges would 
consider good in terms of mental health, 
efficient use of resources, etc., he feels that 
in some instances it might be better for a 
given counselee to make a “wrong” deci- 
sion but to make it in a manner which will 
ultimately result in greater personal growth 
on his part. 

This integration of content and process 
aspects of counseling may be made in dif- 
ferent ways by different counselors, with 
varying degrees of emphasis on content and 
process. The particular type of integration 
made will be a function of the counselor's 
personality, his philosophy, his interests, 
and the setting in which he functions—the 
amount of time available, the types of re- 
ferrals he gets, etc. However, whatever the 
particular “mixture,” it will make some 
provision for each of the major aspects of 
counseling—content and process. At the 
present time this position seems more ten- 
able than either of the others. 


Applications of the Content-Process 
Approach 

Space would not permit extended treat- 
ment of the implications of this approach 
as applied to many problem areas in coun- 
seling. Therefore this section contains 
brief discussions of a few areas of applica- 
tion of the content-process dichotomy and 
of the combined content-process approach. 

Applications to Counseling Practice. 
Any counseling interview or series of inter- 
views may be examined to ascertain the 
extent to which content and process have 
been adequately handled. When tests have 
been used, for example, the content ques- 
tions include: Are they good tests? Were 
they administered and scored correctly? 
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were the results interpreted properly? On 
the other hand, the process questions would 
include these: Were the tests selected in 
such a manner that the client understood 
their purposes and was really ready for 
them? Were the results presented in such a 
way as to be meaningful and useful to the 
client? In going over the test results, 
finally, did the counselee have a chance to 
work through his attitudes toward them and 
toward his self-concept as it was affected by 
the scores? A similar analysis could be 
made with relation to the use of occupa- 
tional information, referrals, etc. In each 
instance, the counseling activity needs to 
meet both kinds of criteria—the adequacy 
of the content covered, and the adequacy 
of the process through which this content 
was used. 

Applications to Research in Counseling. 
Research studies in counseling can con- 
veniently be divided into those in the con- 
tent area and those in the process area (and 
those also which overlap both areas). In 
the first area are the multitude of studies 
reporting correlations between test scores 
and success in school or on the job, studies 
of the reliability and validity of counselors’ 
diagnoses, studies of the occupational choice 
process, etc. Research in the process area 
seems to have been a more recent develop- 
ment and includes studies of what actually 
happens in counseling interviews, the effects 
of various types of counselor statements, 
the comparative effectiveness of different 
ways of giving occupational information, 
etc. While various research workers have 
tended to emphasize one or the other kind 
of research, it would seem that both are 
necessary if we are to have a scientific base 
for our work as counselors. 

Applications to Counselor Training. 
Courses and other experiences offered to 
counselors-in-training may be classified as 
content, process, or a combination of the 
two. In the content area may be found 
most courses in tests and measurements, 
occupations, abnormal psychology, study of 
the individual, etc. In the process area are 
usually found the methods courses and the 
practicum work. Most counselor-trainers 
probably tend to emphasize one or the 
other kind of course because of their own 
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preferences and personalities. Individual 
differences of this sort certainly seem to be 
desirable, particularly at the present time, 
when counseling as a profession is still in 
a relatively early stage of development. 
However, it would appear that a certain 
minimum level of competency in each of 
the two major areas should be attained by 
all counselors. One is not a competent 
counselor who is not well versed in the 
content tools of his trade—psychological 
tests, understanding of human behavior, 
study methods, etc. It seems equally true 
that one is not a competent counselor who 
is not skilled in the process tools—those 
which have to do with helping people to 
make decisions, to use information, and to 
use themselves. . 

A method of analyzing counseling has 
been described which makes use of the 
concepts of “content” and “process.” The 
former refers to the “what” of counseling, 
while the latter deals with the “how.” 
These provide a framework which is useful 
in examining the work of the counselor 
and in evaluating his practice and his re- 
search. 

Both aspects—content and process—seem 
to be necessary; counseling methods and 
counseling theories which do not make 
explicit provision for both content and 
process aspects are inadequate. The coun- 
selor who stops at diagnosis and recommen- 
dations may be satisfying the content aspect, 
but he is not completing the counseling 
job. Equally incomplete is that counseling 
which provides an opportunity for emo- 
tional growth yet doesn't bring to the situa- 
tion the factual data about the counselee 
and his world which are necessary for ade- 
quate resolution of a given problem and for 
adequate decision-making. 

The practitioner in counseling, the re- 
search worker, and the counselor-trainer 
may all make use of the content-process ap- 
proach in planning and evaluating their 
work. 
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Research 


ON THE TEACHING OF OCCUPATIONS 
1952-1953 


} fw Is THE third in a series of reviews of 
research on the teaching of occupations. 
Previous reviews will be found in Group 
Guidance’ and in the November 1953 issue 
of this Journal. The present article de- 
scribes research reported in doctoral dis- 
sertations, masters’ theses, and other pro- 
fessional literature during the calendar 
years of 1952 and 1953, together with any 
earlier research which has just come to the 
authors’ attention. 


Summary 

For those who run while they read, the 
research can be briefly summarized. Three 
experimental studies attempted to deter- 
mine the relative effectiveness of two or 
more methods. One [2] seemed to show a 
greater gain in information for classes ex- 
posed to various methods, but a greater 
gain for the control group in appropriate- 
ness of vocational plans. The second [6] 
indicated superiority of industrial visits 
over vocational films, and the third [/] 
superiority of a particular job study out- 
line. Four studies [5, 7, 8, 10] obtained 
expert opinion on the relative desirability 
of different course content and methods. 
Each study yielded a ranked list of recom- 
mended practices. Four studies [3, 4, 7, 9] 
provided data regarding the extent of use 
of current practices. 


Experiments 


Since experimental studies would seem 
to point the way toward scientific advances 
in the teaching of occupations, they are 
described first. Bruch [2], using four com- 
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parable classes of tenth-grade students at 
Abraham Lincoln High School in San Jose, 
California, kept one as a control group dur- 
ing a three-week, fifteen-hour experimental 
period. “No vocational material was pre- 
sented in this group.” Group 2 spent six 
hours taking interest and ability tests and 
recording the results, and nine hours in 
varied activities geared toward the acquisi- 
tion of information about occupations. 
Group 3 “did all of the things Group 2 did 
except that they did not take the aptitude 
and interest measures,” spending the addi- 
tional six hours on more occupational study 
through the library and tours. In this 
group the atmosphere was informal; dis- 
cussion was free and directed toward “ex- 
pressions of value judgments.” Group 4 
had little discussion, only two hours de- 
voted to occupational material, and thir- 
teen hours of taking tests and recording 
results. 

Before and after the experimental period 
Bruch recorded interviews tapping the edu- 
cational and vocational plans of 126 of the 
132 subjects. On the basis of these record- 
ings and of school records three counselors, 
with the aid of a seven-point, fifteen-item 
rating scale, assessed the appropriateness 
of students’ plans. Bruch then compared 
the before-and-after ratings of all four 
groups on each of ihe fifteen items. “Of the 
90 critical ratios, 17 indicate differences sig- 
nificant at the .05 level. Six of these dif- 
ferences were to the advantage of Group 1, 
the control group; four differences showed 
superior gains for the members of Group 2; 
four differences favored Group 3; and three 
differences showed superior gains for mem- 
bers of Group 4... . Intellectual under- 
standing of the actual nature of the job 
and of the advantages offered by the par- 
ticular occupation was judged to have been 
altered more in all experimental groups 
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than in the control group. ... [But the 
control group generally] was judged to have 
altered plans in the direction of greater 
appropriateness. . . . Apparently altera- 
tion of intellectual understanding may 
occur without accompanying changes in 
appropriateness of plans. ... Three weeks 
of study may not be a sufficient time period 
for such a major change of plans as the 
design of this experiment implied.” 

In another experimental study,? Miller 
[6], after dividing freshmen at Fairleigh 
Dickinson College into three equated 
groups of 33 each, exposed one group to ten 
films describing ten occupational areas, 
took the second on ten visits to jobs in those 
areas, and left the third as a contro! group 
without occupational instruction. Before 
and after the experimental period, all three 
groups took a test of relevant occupational 
information which revealed significantly 
greater gains for both experimental groups 
than for the control group but no signifi- 
cant difference between the gains of the 
experimental groups. “It was revealed, 
however, that job visitation led to signifi- 
cant differences in the number of formerly 
undecided students who arrived at an occu- 
pational choice as a result of the experi- 
ment. ... The data also suggested that 
job visits tended to make for greater sta- 
bility of occupational choice than films or 
no occupational instruction. ... The num- 
ber of students reporting on the satisfac- 
tion from the course showed that job visita- 
tion was superior to vocational films. . . . 
Thus, there appears to be a slight overall 
advantage in the use of job visits over voca- 
tional films as found by this experiment.” 

Though other studies previously reported 
in this Journal will be mentioned only 
briefly, Miller’s experiment has been de- 
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scribed more fully because of its potential 
value as a model for further research along 
similar lines. It has the added distinction 
of having in part compared the two 
methods from the point of view of student 
reaction, a criterion conspicuous by its 
absence from many other studies. 

Student reaction was the sole basis of an 
experiment by Borow and Hoppock [/] in 
which the revised Hoppock job study out- 
line was significantly favored over an earlier 
Hoppock form and the Hahn-Brayfield out- 
line. 


Expert Opinion 

The second group of investigations com- 
prises those which sought expert opinion 
as to which content and methods are best. 
Mahoney [5] classed as “essential” in coun- 
selor training those items in a list of 333 
guidance concepts and skills so marked by 
at least two-thirds of 63 counselor trainers, 
city guidance directors, or state guidance 
supervisors. To conserve space, the “essen- 
tial” items which pertain to teaching occu- 
pations are here listed in condensed or com- 
bined form, roughly in descending order of 
agreement among the judges: 


Occupational study by groups of pupils with similar 
interests and by individual pupils 

Industrial visits 

Special occupational information programs for 
dropouts and for graduates entering the labor 
force 

Follow-up studies of alumni and dropouts 

Relating occupational information to school sub- 
jects 

Utilizing the core curriculum and occupations units 
in regular subjects 

Part-time work experience programs and explora- 
tory courses 

Displays, filrnstrips, slides, leaflets, magazines 

Talks by workers and interviews with workers 

Career days and college days 

School newspaper, local newspaper, help wanted ads 

Assembly and radio programs 

Occupations course 
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Scrapbooks 
Special programs for pupils prior to their entrance 
to the secondary school 


Tribble [/0] ranked 385 group activities, 
culled from recent guidance literature, ac- 
cording to the frequency with which 129 
counselor trainers, guidance directors, or 
state guidance supervisors marked them AG 
(appropriate for guidance as opposed to 
non-guidance courses) and VG (especially 
valuable for guidance). Items closely re- 
lated to teaching occupations and ranked 
high on both lists are here presented in 
condensed or combined form, roughly in 
AG order: 


Analyze occupations and relate to student interests, 
aptitudes, and abilities 

Utilize the vocational counseling services of cooper- 
ating community citizens 

Study local job opportunities through survey, other 
current data, help wanted ads, job-prospect file 

Interview and confer with young workers, dropouts, 
students who have worked 

Hear a public employment service representative 
talk 

Display occupational charts, graphs, pictures, books, 
pamphlets, clippings, posters 

Vocational tryouts 

Occupational conferences with employers, parents, 
and school personnel 

List and evaluate sources of occupational informa- 
tion 

Industrial visits 

Study vocational adjustment, reasons people work, 
reasons for dismissal 


Rimel [7] obtained a ranking by 54 ex- 
perts (counselors, state guidance super- 
visors, and guidance professors) of those 
practices she listed which they deemed de- 
sirable for a basic guidance program. 
There follow the selected practices which 
are related to the teaching of occupations, 
together with the percentage of experts 
marking each item either “Strongly recom- 
mend” or “Recommend”: 


Films 

Unbound current vocational file 
Library reading list on occupations 
Materials on trade opportunities 
Supervised excursions 

Vocational stress in subject fields 


Ross’s study [8], already described in 
Occupations,’ followed a procedure similar 
to that of Mahoney and Tribble in arriv- 
ing at 28 concepts of occupational informa- 
tion judged essential for high school youth. 


Current Practice 


The third group of studies undertook to 
determine which methods are being used 
and to what extent. Rimel’s [7] question- 
naire responses from $27 small public high 
schools (enrollment under 300) throughout 
the United States indicated that, of the 
guidance practices she listed, those closely 
related to the teaching of occupations 
ranked as follows according to frequency of 
use (number of schools using each practice 
not given): 

Films 

Unbound current vocational file 
Occupations course 

Supervised excursions 

Library reading list on occupations 
Materials on trade opportunities 
Career or college days 

Bulletin board displays 

Outside speakers at assemblies 
Occupational units in social studies 
Vocational stress in subject fields 
Occupational units in English classes 
School paper covers vocations 


This ranking correlates 0.84 with the re- 
spondents’ ranking of practices according 
to desirability, the only outstanding dis- 
crepancy being the relegation of an occu- 
pations course toward the bottom of the 
latter ranking. 

Sorrells [9] found, from the question- 
naire responses of 70 small high schools 
(enrollment 200 or less) in 33 states, that 
the following media for dissemination of 
occupational information were used by the 
percentages indicated: 


Community agencies 

Occupations units in regular classes 
Career days 

Occupations courses 


Hoppock and Lowenstein [3, 4], through 
surveys which granted the respondents free- 
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dom to mention any methods in current 
use, discovered a number of practices not 
usually reported in the literature. Readers 
interested in these and other findings of the 
two surveys will want to consult the perti- 
nent issues of this Journal. 


Conclusion 


All the investigations here reviewed are 
steps in the direction of more effective 
teaching of occupations. Reports of cur- 
rent practice and of expert opinion help to 
guide the beginner in areas where no ob- 
jective evaluation has yet been completed; 
such reports reflect the subjective evalua- 
tion of persons who have tried a variety of 
techniques. Experimental evaluations give 
us a more rigorous appraisal of results, still 
subject to error but less liable to be con- 
taminated by the unconscious bias of the 
evaluator. 

Professional progress, we think, will be 
accompanied by an increasing number of 
experimental studies, and by the use of 
criteria which come as close as we can get 
to our ultimate objectives of vocational 
success, satisfaction, and service. To place 
the art of teaching occupations on a scien- 
tific basis, much more research is needed. 
As such research is completed and reported, 
the authors of this review will continue to 
bring together the findings. Readers are 


invited to call to the authors’ attention 
any relevant research. 
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ILLINOIS GROUP ISSUES HANDBOOK 


The Illinois Guidance and Personnel Association has published a Hand- 
book dealing with the organization of the State of Illinois for the promo- 
tion of guidance and counseling. The Handbook gives a detailed picture 
of the organization of “Guidance Area Round Table Discussion Groups” 
throughout the state. It describes their purposes, discusses membership 
and publicity, suggests program material, and outlines duties of the 


leaders. 


Copies of the handbook will be sent to anyone requesting them upon 
payment of $.10 per copy. Address your request to Dr. M. S. Hiskey, 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois; or to Dr. C. A. Michel- 
man, Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance Service, 216 East 


Monroe, Springfield, Illinois. 
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A 100 PER CENT Follow-Up 


by L. M. LEDVINA 


N orDER that a follow-up study give un- 
| biased data, Rothney and Mooren [3] 
have shown that a follow-up study should 
be continued until 100 per cent of the sub- 
jects are contacted and information received 
from each. This paper describes some of 
the techniques used in getting 100 per cent 
follow-up in a study of 136 graduates of 
three recent graduating classes in a small 
high school. 

This study was conducted in 1952 in a 
community located in central Wisconsin. 
Most of the people served by this school 
make their living from agriculture. A few 
retail establishments employ some of the 
people, while some workers commute to 
larger cities within a forty-mile radius to 
work in factories. Summer resort business 
brings in some added revenue to the com- 
munity. 

The writer began the study by arranging 
interviews with a small number of the 
graduates of the high school. During the 
interviews, a list of questions was used as 
a guide and as a form on which to record 
the data about the subjects. Rothney and 
Roens [4] have stated the following, “In 
general the controlled interview in which 
the subject is asked to respond to a mini- 
mum list of prepared questions (but per- 
mitted to enlarge upon them as much as 
he chooses) offers more promise than any 
other cechnique so far devised.” At this 
time the interviewer also obtained the ad- 
dresses of one or more of the subjects 
known to the interviewee and information 
as to when, where, and how they might be 
contacted. “A small school should capi- 
talize on this personal knowledge that the 
classmates have of each other to increase 
the percentage of former students supply- 
ing follow-up data.” [2] 

As the results of the study showed later, 
most of the students did not detach them- 
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selves from the community completely. 
Many of them had either settled down in it 
as working and married members or they 
visited the community during vacations 
from schools and colleges, leaves from mili- 
tary service, or just to visit friends and 
relatives. It was during these periodic 
visits to the community that these subjects 
were interviewed and the desired informa- 
tion obtained. 

The telephone proved to be a great help 
in making appointments for the interviews, 
getting information about the location of 
the subjects from relatives and friends, and 
for making short explanations of the pur- 
pose of the study. 

The weekly newspaper published in this 
community also was a good source of in- 
formation for getting addresses of men in 
the service. It also served as an added 
source of information on subjects who were 
going to school and receiving honors, those 
who were getting married, and those who 
were active in community functions. These 
bits of information helped in determining 
the location of some of the subjects as well 
as completing the follow-up data on them. 

Whenever it was necessary to contact a 
subject who had left the community and did 
not plan to return for a long period of time, 
such as a serviceman overseas or a subject 
who had moved to a different state, the 


mailed questionnaire was used. This ques- 


tionnaire was sent with a personal letter 
of explanation urging a prompt reply and 
a self-addressed envelope. At this time the 
subject was invited to visit the school when- 
ever he returned to the community. As 
might be expected, not all of these ques- 
tionnaires were returned promptly. After 
waiting from two to three weeks, and in 
the case of servicemen overseas somewhat 
longer, another questionnaire, a self-ad- 
dressed envelope, and a new personal letter 
urging prompt attention to the question- 
naire were sent to the subject. This pro- 
cedure was repeated as often as was neces- 
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TABLE 


Geographic Location of Students 
Graduates Employed Graduates Graduates Graduates 
in Other in Armed in Post-High Remaining in 
Communities Services School Training Community 
Male 16 18 13 18 
Female 33 wi 15 23 
TOTAL 28 a. 
20.6 30.2 


36.0 


Per cent 


sary to get the questionnaire returned. 
On one occasion, the questionnaire with 
a self-addressed envelope and letter of ex- 
planation was sent by registered receipted 
mail, to a graduate who had not answered 
three previous letters, to insure that the 
correspondence was reaching the correct 
address. This technique resulted in a 
prompt return of the questionnaire with 
the desired information. 

Much pertinent information of the 
former graduates’ whereabouts was _ re- 
ceived from younger brothers and sisters 
still in school. These personal contacts 
were mentioned in letters to graduates who 
were in the service, thereby aiding in de- 
veloping rapport. They created a greater 
interest in the study and helped bring in 
more prompt replies. 

The questionnaire used in this study 
contained 25 items. Most of the answers 
required a sentence or two of writing by 
the subject. They covered the same items 
that were used in the personal interview 
situation. Questions about the subjects’ 
current and future job choices, military 
status, and schools attended were asked. 
The subjects were asked to comment on 
the curriculum offered in high school and 
the reasons why they were satisfied or dis- 
satisfied with it. Former students were 
asked to enlarge on any of the questions, as 
well as the kind and amount of guidance 
received, and to suggest ways in which the 
school could be improved. The amount of 
information submitted by these subjects 
varied from one or two sentences to as 
much as three pages. When a subject was 
interviewed in person, informal comments 
on the effectiveness of the school were re- 
corded by the interviewer. 
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By examination of Taste | it will be 
seen that 49 or 36 per cent of the subjects 
had left the community to seek employ- 
ment. Eighteen or 13.2 per cent were in 
the armed services while 28 or 20.6 per cent 
were in post-high school training in other 
communities. Forty-one subjects or 30.2 
per cent remained in the community. The 
location of these former high school stu- 
dents indicates why the personal interview 
was so practical and effective in contacting 
many of the subjects in this study. 


TABLE 2 
Position in Class of the 41 Graduates Remain- 
ing in Community 
Upper’/, Middle’/, Lower'/, 
of Class of Class _ of Class 
Number of Stu- 
dents 9 23 
Per cent of Total 
Students Re- 
maining in 
Community 21.9 21.9 56.2 


Examination of Taste 2 reveals that over 
one-half of the students who remained in 
the community ranked in the lower one- 
third of their graduating class. According 
to the report by Rothney and Mooren [3], 
“Subjects who rank highest in their gradu- 
ating classes tend to respond faster than the 
lower ranking subjects.” Therefore, it 
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TABLE 3 
Number of Subjects Making Vocational Choices at Indicated Times 


&. 
Fresh. 


Before 
H. S. 


H. S. 
Soph. 


H. 
Senior 


H. 
Jr. 


10 4 7 


10 19 


would seem that being able to make per- 
sonal contact with all the subjects still liv- 
ing in the community would tend to re- 
duce the necessity of having to reach many 
of the slower responding subjects by mail. 

Examination of Taste 3 above indicates 
that 85 or 62.5 per cent of the subjects 
chose their present occupation after gradu- 
ation from high school. 

Only 40 or 29.5 per cent of the former 
graduates said that their present occupa- 
tion was chosen while still in school. It 


might be concluded from these data that 
these subjects had not thought too seriously 
about their future vocations while in high 
school. It might be suggested that the high 
school try to improve the presentation of 
occupational information to the students. 


Baer and Roeber [/] have stated, “Whether 
school subjects are directly or indirectly 
related to jobs, it is important for students 
to realize that such relations exist. Stu- 
dents in other words should understand 
the vocational significance of the various 
school subjects.” 

In answer to the question concerning 
what they would like to be doing for a liv- 
ing in the future, a vocational choice dif- 
ferent from their current occupations was 
indicated by 61 of these former high school 
students. It is worth noting that, of the 
136 subjects in the study, 81 or 59.6 per cent 
of the subjects reported that no one helped 
them with a vocational choice. Of the 55 
students who reported getting some voca- 
tional guidance, the parents were named 
in 26 cases while the school was given credit 
for helping only 15 or 11.0 per cent of the 
former students. The remaining 14 cases 
mentioned ministers, district attorney, and 
college adviser as being helpful in voca- 
tional guidance. 

The former students of this study, real- 
izing the demands that post-high school 


activities are making upon them, were co- 
operative in discussing the shortcomings in 
their education. The need for a more 
adequate guidance program appeared in 
75 per cent of the cases, according to the 
comments made by the subjects in this 
study. Typical comments by the former 
students are quoted below: 


We got very little counseling or guidance in high 
school and when we got out, a lot of us weren't 
very well prepared for the things we decided to do 
—or we didn’t know what we wanted to do. 

I believe schools, where it is at all possible, should 
have a person who does study up on different jobs 
to advise young high school students, especially 
freshmen. 

I was completely lost as to what subjects to take. 

I believe that a student would receive greater 
benefits from high school if a student counseling 
service was set up whereby competent advice could 
be given to him concerning his future plans. 

I took things I thought weren't very hard. The 
high school to me didn’t help me plan for a future 
or pick out a job or profession. 

When I was in high school the counseling wasn't 
very good. 

The only guidance received was to find a seat 
for me. 


The attitude which these former students 
had toward this study was shown by their 
sincere willingness to volunteer informa- 
tion about themselves. They felt that the 
school could benefit by knowing about the 
shortcomings in the education of its former 
graduates. The following statements were 
taken from the many additional comments 
made by these subjects: 


It has been a pleasure to help you. I will cer- 
tainly see you as 1 will pay a visit to the school 
when I return on furlough. 

I hope I have answered your questions thor- 
oughly. If not, drop me a line and I will do better 
next time. 
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When I get out of the Army I will try to stop in 
and have a talk with you. 

I am terribly sorry there was a delay on my part 
in getting this information to you. My first copy 
was lost in the process of moving. Thanks for your 
patience. 

At the time | was in high school there was no 
good guidance program, but I have always appre- 
ciated the help that several of my instructors have 
given me and the way they are still following up. 

i think this is a very interesting project you are 
undertaking. I will be very glad to visit high 
school when I get back. 

I believe these surveys are good things, but only 
if followed up with constructive works—not mere 
idle words. 


The scope of this article does not lend 
itself to the many implications that could 
be drawn from the information received 
from these former students. It should be 
noted that the results of a study of this 
kind may be quite valuable in helping to 
formulate a program for improving the 


educational system of a small community. 


It is not intended in this article to deter- 


mine what the needs are for this particular 
school but rather to indicate how a follow- 
up study in a small high school can be 
conducted and carried through to where 
complete returns are obtained. With 
these facts the school may, with some degree 
of certainty, make changes in an educa- 
tional system that will increasingly serve 
the individual needs of its boys and girls. 
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EDUCATORS TO DISCUSS GUIDANCE PROBLEMS 


The Nineteenth Educational Conference will be held on October 28 
and 29, 1954, at the Roosevelt Hotel in New York City. The conference 
is sponsored by the Educational Records Bureau and the American Coun- 
cil on Education. 

The theme of the conference this year will be “Education in a Free 
World.” Luncheon addresses will be given by Harold Taylor, president, 
Sarah Lawrence College, and Robert Ward McEwen, president, Hamilton 
College. 

The list of topics and speakers for the general sessions which will be 
held in the morning and afternoon of both days includes: Providing 
Guidance Services for All Youth, Esther Lloyd-Jones, professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University; Educating the Gifted Stu- 
dent, Paul A. Witty, professor of education, Northwestern University; 
and The Appraisal and Treatment of Personality Problems in a Guidance 
Program, Morris Krugman, assistant superintendent in charge of Bureau 
of Educational and Vocational Guidance, Board of Education of the City 
of New York. 

On the evening of Thursday, October 28, there will be an informal 
discussion session concerning testing and the use of test results under the 
chairmanship of J. Wayne Wrightstone, director, Bureau of Educational 
Research, Board of Education of the City of New York. 
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Does Compulsory Training Help 
Students on Probation? 


Ws THE FACILITIES of the University 
of Maryland were extended to all 
prospective students below certification av- 
erage in 1947, university policy dictated that 
students admitted without the certification 
average be put on probation for a year and 
given study and reading skills training. 
As a result, the persistent and important 
problem of how to assist college freshmen 
make a good adjustment in the college 
milieu has received a great deal of attention 
at Maryland University. 

The problems are multi-casual and there- 
fore complicated, but not essentially differ- 
ent than those faced by college freshmen 
before World War IL.! At Maryland Uni- 
versity, the problems have been made more 
acute by the ever-increasing number of 
applicants for admission, plus the mediocre 
quality of training being given in too many 
of the primary and secondary schools in the 
states from which the university draws its 
students. Two types of students have been 
put on probation since the program's be- 
ginning: (1) applicants for colleges de- 
manding a higher level of academic achieve- 
ment than high school records indicate will 
be attainable to the applicants; and (2) 
students who are dropped from one college 
for scholastic deficiency and who wish to 
transfer to another degree-granting college 
upon being readmitted by the Committee 
on Admissions, Guidance, and Adjustment. 
If a student thus admitted fails to earn a 
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2.0 (C) average over two semesters he can 
be dropped by the university. 

The Maryland program is unusual in 
that no voluntary enrollees are accepted. 
Present facilities do not permit further ex- 
pansion, although many requests for ad- 
mission are received from non-probationers 
and/or their advisers. Upward of 600 stu- 
dents are enrolled, representing every col- 
lege on campus. Lectures and laboratory 
sessions comprise the first semester study 
skills course (College Aims I); combined 
lecture and laboratory experiences are used 
in the reading improvement course given 
the second semester (College Aims II). Tu- 
toring in English, mathematics, social 
studies, and physical sciences is available 
upon request of students. Remedial read- 
ing instruction and counseling interviews 
complete the program services, all of which 
are offered primarily to help students learn 
to work up to their capacities and effect a 
good social adjustment in college and all 
their lives. 

In 1952-1953 the program was evaluated 
in an effort to determine, in part, whether 
probationary college freshmen do benefit 
from the compulsory study skills and read- 
ing-improvement training. Two main areas 
were investigated: (1) the academic per- 
formance of students during and following 
the training given; and (2) the students’ 
opinions of the program. The academic 
performance of the students was measured 
in several ways. The sociology grades of 
128 probationers after training in study 
skills averaged 70.47 for one semester as 
compared to 75.60 for 122 members of a 
control group. Reading tests revealed that 
the average reading speed of 139 proba- 
tioners was 247.3 words a minute before 
training began, and had improved to 406.0 
at the conclusion of the reading course, 
with comprehension remaining practically 


unchanged. 
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One follow-up study? was made to deter- 
mine the degree of academic success experi- 
enced by 128 probationers and 122 control- 
group students, over a four and one-half 
year period. 22.6 per cent of the proba- 
tioners graduated in the 4'/,-year period as 
compared to 22.9 per cent of the control 
group. Also, of the original 128 proba- 
tioners who attained the 2.0 (C) average 
necessary to enable them to get off proba- 
tion, 47.3 per cent went on to graduate 
(14.5 per cent of this group is still in school 
at this writing). 

A follow-up study of a second group of 
probationers is summed up in Taste 1. 
Taste | clearly indicates that a large num- 
ber of lower-ranking members of the group 
do succeed. It would seem that the aca- 
demic success of the probationers was con- 
siderable, at least partly due to the training 
provided in the study and reading skills 
program. 

The anonymous student evaluation of 
the program was particularly enlightening. 
Students would rather be admitted on a 
non-probationary rather than probationary 
basis when they apply for admission to a 
college or university, of course; but, once 
put on probation and required to complete 
a study skills and reading improvement 
program, do students then recognize that 
the experience has helped them? A sys- 
tematic and entirely anonymous student 
evaluation was undertaken at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland in an attempt to answer 
this question. Over a period of three 
semesters (1951-1953) 599 participants in 
the program were asked to evaluate their 
experiences anonymously: 72 were enrolled 
in a lecture class, and 340 were students in 
the laboratory of the study skills course; 


*Mrs. Martha Maxwell, assistant to the director 
of the program, conducted this study. 
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and the remaining 187 were in the reading 
improvement course. 

The lecture evaluation revealed that 54 
of the 72 members of the Spring, 1952, class 
were favorably disposed to the lectures; 50 
were interested to the extent that they vol- 
unteered constructive suggestions to im- 
prove the lectures; and many could remem- 
ber, and did write down, the ways the lec- 
tures helped them. (There were 83 such 
responses.) 

The laboratory evaluation, involving 344 
students over a period of three successive 
semesters (Fall, 1951-1952 through Fall, 
1952-1953), indicated that only 20 students 
(5.8 per cent) felt they had received little 
or no help; 171 (49.7 per cent) indicated 
that the assistance they received was either 
“considerable” or “great”; 143 (41.6 per 
cent) felt they had received “some help”; 
only one felt that no help whatsoever had 
been received; 10 (2.9 per cent) did not re- 
spond. Also, 236 (68.6 per cent) stated 
that they were encouraged to investigate 
and attempt to solve their study problems 
as against 88 (25.6 per cent) who were not 
stimulated in this manner (5.8 per cent 
did not volunteer comments in this area). 
255 (71.2 per cent) could remember, and 
did write down the laboratory periods 
which helped them most; and 131 (38.0 
per cent) could remember and did write 
down the laboratory periods which helped 
them least. 

The reading course evaluation, involving 
187 students over the Spring and Fall 
semesters of 1952-1953, indicated that only 
9 (4.8 per cent) felt they had received 
“little” help; while 112 (59.9 per cent) 
stated that the help they had received was 
either “considerable” or “great”; and not 
one felt that he had received no help at all. 
158 (84.5 per cent) felt stimulated to in- 
vestigate and attempt to solve their study 


Effects of required training in study skills 
and reading on probationary college 
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TABLE | 
A.C.E.* Test Rankings and Five Year Progress of 100 Probationary Students. 


Percentile Graduated Withdrew 
Rank on Per Per 
ACE. N Cent N Cent 


Stillin 

Dropped School 
Per Per 

N Cent N Cent 


80 2 28.6 5 714 
60 2 40.0 1 200 
40 6 27.3 3 13.6 
20 8 333 4 16.7 

0 $8 7.1 15 35.7 
‘TOTAL 21 21.0 28 28.0 


0 00 
2 40.0 
10 45.4 
10 41.7 
21 50.0 
43 43.0 


* American Council on Education Psychological Examination. 


problems, while 29 (15.5 per cent) were not 
stimulated in this manner or did not vol- 
unteer this type of response. Significantly, 
138 (73.8 per cent) noted reading improve- 
ment in other university courses; a total 
of 49 (26.2 per cent) either had no such 
experiences, or did not respond in this area. 

In summary, it seems evident that the 
students who were assigned to a probation- 
ary status, and were required to participate 
in the University of Maryland study skills 


program, were benefited academically. 
Also, the great majority recognized and 
stated the benefits they felt they received 
despite the opportunity to be abusive which 
was open to every student in an anonymous 
evaluation of this sort. In view of the find- 
ings reviewed here it appears that the com- 
pulsory training given students does help 
many achieve their immediate goals despite 
the stigmatization suffered in varying de- 
grees by students when first placed on pro- 
bation. 


SALARY SCALES COMPARED 


Administrative and technical employees tend to receive similar pay for 
similar qualifications regardless of their industry, location, or the size of 
their companies. These results were obtained in a survey of compensation 
paid to this group, just completed by the Executive Compensation Service 
of the American Management Association. 

This is not so for top management and middle management, earlier 
studies by the 19,000-member management educational association have 
shown. The pay of top management is closely related to company profit 
performance, and middle management compensation seems to depend on 
departmental scale of operation. 

The 32 companies in 16 industries covered in the new AMA study are 
located in rural and urban areas and vary in size from annual sales of less 
than $5 million to more than $500 million and from less than 1,000 em- 
ployees to more than 30,000. Despite this diversity, the average variation 
between the lowest and highest salaries paid for the 20 positions studied 
was only 54 per cent. This spread is not much greater than those found 
in salary ranges established by individual companies for given positions. 
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GROUP ORIENTATION 


In Guidance Services 


by JOHN P. MALLOY and LEO F. GRAHAM 


HE Marguetre University Guidance 

Center originally had as its function the 
counseling of World War II veterans under 
government contract. With the decrease of 
veterans the University decided that it 
would be advisable to retain the Guidance 
Center and to reorient its functions to serve 
the needs of its 8,000 students. 

Under its new purposes there was an in- 
creased demand for services from students 
who sought aid. A review of the literature 
revealed that Shostrom and Brammer [/] 
outlined a method of establishing readiness 
for counseling by group methods which 
could be adapted to the Center's needs. 

The following is the procedure currently 
employed in the Marquette Center to pro- 
vide counseling service for self-referred stu- 
dents: 

When applying to the Center, the stu- 
dent is given a background information 
form and a class schedule to complete. He 
is then scheduled for a 20 minute intake 
interview. On the basis of the background 
information form, the interview itself, and 
the freshman battery, consisting of the 
American Council on Education Psycho- 
logical Examination, The Cooperative 
Reading, Mechanics of Expression, and 
Mathematics Pre-Test Examination, one of 
the following dispositions may be made. 

1. If the client is considered to be severely 
disturbed, he is referred for further evalua- 
tion to a Center clinician. 

2. If the client is considered to be mildly 
anxious, to a point where there is interfer- 
ence with scholastic progress, he is referred 
to group therapy sessions which meet in 
the Center. 
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3. If the client is judged to have problems 
of vocational adjustment which are not 
caused primarily by emotional factors, but 
which, either because of their complexity or 
their unique nature would not prove amen- 
able to the process described in the follow- 
ing category, he receives individual voca- 
tional guidance of the usual type. 

4. If the client is recognized to have prob- 
lems of vocational choice which are benign 
in character, and which have no dramatic 
or unusual qualities, he is referred to the 
Center's group guidance service. Clients 
of this type constitute the bulk of the Cen- 
ter’s requests for services, and it will be 
with these that the remainder of this paper 
will be concerned. 

Each group, which is restricted to about 
20 clients, is notified by postcard when to 
report. They are met by one of the Cen- 
ter’s counseling psychologists, who conducts 
all orientation sessions. After introducing 
himself, the counselor explains the func- 
tions of the Guidance Center, describing 
the various services provided to the Uni- 
versity and to the community. He then 
proceeds from this general view of the 
Center to a description of how this group 
fits into its over-all activities. He points 
out that the present approach to the group 
evolved from the large demand for the 
Center’s services, and that this approach 
seems to be successful from both the view- 
point of the staff and the students them- 
selves. The students are told to feel free to 
withdraw from the group at any time. 


An economical program for dealing 
with problems of vocational choice 
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One of the points most stressed is that no 
battery of tests, no counselor, no teacher, 
friend, or parent can properly solve a per- 
son’s vocational problems. Each individual 
must assume the responsibility himself. It 
is explained that the tests which they will 
take will provide the counselee with objec- 
tive measurements which can be considered 
from a probability viewpoint. Thus, al- 
though a person may have a low college 
aptitude test score, as measured by the 
American Council on Education Test, 
some students with low scores do succeed 
in and graduate from college; on the other 
hand students with high scores tend to do 
better in college. Probability examples 
are provided from everyday life which illus- 
trate that most of us prefer the favorite to 
the longshot. 

A mutually agreeable evening in the near 
future is selected for the administration of 
the test battery, which will include an intel- 
ligence measure, an interest inventory, a 
mechanical aptitude measure, various 
achievement measures, an inventory of 
study habits, and a personality test. The 
reason for the selection of each test to be 
given is explained to the group at the 
orientation meeting. The counselor indi- 
cates that certain of the students may re- 
quire additional tests for their particular 
needs and that these will be assigned later 
by the client’s counselor on an individual 
basis. 

In the last part of the orientation meet- 
ing questions from students are encouraged. 
Technical questions are answered in a non- 
technical manner; queries with emotional 
overtones are reflected back to the group. 
In this way the counselor facilitates group 
interaction and aids in the rudimentary 
structuring of the group. Since it is to re- 
main intact for the testing session, it is felt 


that even the structuring achieved in this 
short time will be beneficial in reducing 
feelings of the uniqueness of problems and 
will reduce tension in the testing period. 
The orientation session ordinarily requires 
about one hour. 

The tests are administered on the ap- 
pointed evening, in the order previously 
listed. The total testing time is about four 
hours, including two ten minute rest 
periods. These tests do not duplicate the 
freshman test battery. They do provide 
checks on previously administered tests. 

When a counselee is met by his counselor 
a mutual attempt is made to clarify the 
basic vocational problem. Each client is 
now treated on an individual basis and is 
referred for additional testing if necessary. 
The client may be referred to one of the 
other categories previously listed, if domi- 
nant emotional problems are uncovered. 

The benefits of such a program appear to 
be as follows: 


1. Guidance services are offered to the stu- 
dent at the time he feels need of them 
and is willing to accept them. 

. A time saving for counselors of about 15 
hours per group of twenty. 

. Use of a common test battery results in 
a saving of psychometric time. 

. Over and above the economy aspect, 
there seems to be value in the group per 
se. This is felt to be primarily in the 
desensitizing of the client from his feel- 
ings of uniqueness to feelings of a grou 
attempt to understand vocational guid- 
ance and obtain future vocational satis- 
faction. Controlled research is needed, 
however, to verify this hypothesis. 
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Security is like liberty in that many are the crimes committed in its 
name.—JUSTICE JACKSON. 


We must not contradict, but instruct him that contradicts us; for a 
madman is not cured by another running mad also.—ANTISTHENES. 
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Identifying the Potential Counselee in College 


by ALBERT J. KINGSTON 


N AREA OF university student personnel 
A work which does not seem to have 
received adequate attention is that of rapid 
identification of students who might best 
benefit from contact with the specialized 
counseling services of the institution. This 
condition seems to be particularly apparent 
in most of our larger universities and ap- 
pears to be the result of many factors. In 
many of our largest institutions of higher 
learning, the student personnel services lack 
a high degree of coordination. In some 
institutions the personnel services even ap- 
pear to lack rudimentary integration into 
the university. In the typical university 
it would appear that deans of students, ad- 
missions officers, faculty advisers, and coun- 
seling center personnel function either 
semi- or completely independently of each 
other. Arbuckle [/] has drawn attention to 
the orphan status of many college personnel 
services. 

It seems unlikely that many institutions 
will alter their administrative structures to 
alleviate these conditions in the foreseeable 
future. Not only are many university ad- 
ministrators unlikely to see the need for 
administrative reorganization but it is also 
unlikely that all personnel workers would 
approve changes which might affect their 
authority, prestige, or functions. Wrenn has 
pointed out that on some campuses the 
personnel workers seem to devote more 
energy to perpetuating themselves than to 
meeting the needs of the students. [3]. In 
such situations efficient coordination among 
the services is unlikely. Coleman [2] also 
has recognized this problem and has sug- 
gested various methods by which the efforts 
of such specialized services as vocational 
guidance, dormitory counseling, placement, 
remedial reading, study skill training, reme- 
dial speech, and psychotherapy could be 
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more adequately coordinated. It seems 
probable that Coleman's suggestions would 
increase the likelihood that students who 
need assistance would be identified and 
referred to the correct agency or service. 
Additional methods also could be sug- 
gested. The solutions to these problems 
often point up weaknesses in coordination 
which are not readily apparent. Similarly 
they may illustrate areas of strong coordi- 
nation which were not recognized. In the 
typical university few students seem to be 
referred by faculty members. A greater 
number appear to be referred by academic 
deans or department heads. Unfortunately 
these students are often in such deep “hot 
water” academically that they often cannot 
be given sufficient assistance in the time 
available. Other students haye remained 
unnoticed until their behavior has become 
so bizzare or deviate that attention is com- 
pelled. 

A further point should be made. The 
counseling service should study the route 
taken by students in availing themselves of 
the specialized program. How did they 
hear of the service? Were they referred by 
a faculty member, an academic administra- 
tor such as a dean or department head, or 
by another personnel worker? Did they 
hear of the service from other students and 
spontaneously decide to investigate it? On 
some campuses the specialized counseling 
agency seems to avoid any responsibility for 
identifying students who could benefit from 
the service. It seems as though certain 
counselors fear that any attempt on their 
part to participate in a program of screen- 
ing the student body may be unprofessional 
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or directive. Many of these counselors, 
however, would exhort other personnel 
workers to perform this task. Another 
reason for the reluctance on the part of 
counselors may result from the mistaken 
belief that readiness for counseling is syn- 
onymous with the act of entering the doors 
of the counseling center. 

At the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas the specialized counseling 
services are an integral part of the Basic 
Division, an administrative unit of the col- 
lege which is charged with supervision of 
the academic program of all freshmen. 
This administrative organization has en- 
abled a more efficient identification and 
referral of freshmen who might benefit from 
counseling. Close liaison with those who 
are charged with the supervision of the 
student’s academic work has proved to be 
extremely valuable. Students who are con- 
tacted because of excessive absence reports, 
disciplinary violations, or unsatisfactory 
academic progress often are referred to the 
specialized counseling services for addi- 
tional assistance. 

During the past year an additional 
method was employed to identify freshmen 
who might benefit from referral to the coun- 
seling services. At the end of the second 
week of the fall semester, a meeting of all 
new students was called. At that time the 
counseling service of the Basic Division was 
described and the students were given spe- 
cially prepared mimeographed forms on 
which they were instructed to print their 
names and dormitory addresses. The fol- 
lowing instructions were included: “List 
briefly any problems which you have which 
are hindering your adjustment to Texas A. 
and M.” Of 1,276 freshmen who returned 
the form only 324 indicated that they had 
no problems while 952 students listed 1,432 


problems. The problems listed by the 
students differed considerably not only in 
nature but also in seriousness. The re- 
turned forms were examined and sorted 
according to the apparent nature and seri- 
ousness of the reported problems. Many 
of the forms were forwarded to the various 
dormitory counselors, who cooperated by 
calling in the students for interviews. 
Others were distributed among the special- 
ized counselors of the Basic Division, who 
also requested students to call at their of- 
fices. In some cases the student had made 
satisfactory adjustments prior to being con- 
tacted, but in many instances it was neces- 
sary to establish satisfactory counseling re- 
lationships. The counseling staff of the 
Basic Division and the counselors of the 
freshman dormitories believed that this 
technique was effective in identifying stu- 
dents who might benefit from counseling. 
It was thought that this method also proved 
to be more economical, both from the stand- 
point of time and money expended than the 
use of a standardized check list. 

It is likely that similar procedures could 
be inaugurated at other colleges and uni- 
versities. It is believed that these methods 
may prove advantageous in the identifica- 
tion of students who might benefit from 
counsel and thus would provide greater 
assurance that the specialized counseling 
services are serving the needs of the student 
body. 
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The role of education is to enable man to approach the degree of en- 
lightenment needed to make him worthy of his humanity.—R. B. BALLou 
in The Individual and the State—The Modern Challenge to Education. 
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HERE HAS COME to be rather wide accept- 

ance of the notion that counselor prep- 
aration is primarily a graduate level under- 
taking, and that a broad, liberal education 
would be a desirable background for pro- 
fessional training. Among the disciplines 
frequently mentioned as contributing to a 
desirable undergraduate background are 
psychology, sociology, and education. 
Somewhat less frequently are found sugges- 
tions that certain aspects of economics, 
cultural anthropology, and various phases 
of the humanities should be included. 
Probably one of the more influential state- 
ments as to what should constitute the core 
of training on both undergraduate and 
graduate levels has been that in Counselor 
Preparation [5]. Although much of the 
general point of view therein expressed 
underlies the present discussion, our con- 
cern here is with certain difficulties which 
arise because many students do not in fact 
possess this sort of undergraduate back- 
ground. One further limitation: we are 
here discussing only those first year gradu- 
ate students who are preparing for work in 
secondary schools. 

Most such prospective counselors are or 
have been teachers. Kremen [3] found in 
1951 that teaching experience was typically 
required for certification as counselor, and 
there seems to be no reason for believing 
that any trend has occurred since then 
toward minimizing teaching experience re- 
quirements for certification. Although 
some states require work experience other 
than teaching, and such experience is often 
recommended, the students actually having 
had any considerable amount of non-teach- 
ing experience constitute a rather conspicu- 
ous minority. 

It is tempting to assume, since most sec- 
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Backgrounds for Counselor Preparation 
by CARROLL H. MILLER 


ondary school counselors are or have been 
teachers, that this group possesses consider- 
able common background of training by 
reason of professional requirements. It is 
difficult, however, to find supporting evi- 
dence for such a hope. A quick review of 
state certification requirements as summa- 
rized by Woellner and Wood [7] suggests 
(except for student teaching) relatively 
little agreement and much diversity. 
About a third of the states require credit in 
principles of education either by that title 
or under titles which seem to mean the 
same thing. Approximately another fourth 
of the states mention such a course as a 
part of group requirements, but patterns 
are such that this particular course is not 
actually required. On the basis of state 
certification requirements, then, teachers 
reasonably recently accredited in about half 
the states have had a course in principles of 
education. On the same basis, there ap- 
pears to be reason to expect that teachers 
in slightly over half the states have had 
courses in educational psychology, and 
those of perhaps one-fourth of the states 
have had courses in tests and measurements. 

Actually, the incidence of training in 
these areas is probably greater than might 
be expected on the basis of state certifica- 
tion requirements because of requirements 
of regional accrediting agencies, and of in- 
dividual teacher training institutions, and 
because of incorporating into broad areas 
training which one might otherwise find 
under the traditional labels of the three 
courses. For example, Simmers and Davis 
[6], in their study of counselors in schools 
accredited by the North Central Associa- 
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tion, found that 50 per cent or more of the 
counselors had taken courses in sociology 
(presumably a basic course), adolescent psy- 
chology, child psychology, and testing, in 
addition to three courses in principles and 
techniques of guidance. However, of the 
406 counselors responding to the question- 
naire, 309 held graduate degrees, and 97 
held only bachelor’s degrees. There is no 
way of knowing what courses the 97 with 
bachelor’s degrees may have had. 

A possible way of estimating background 
work of teachers in the particular area of 
psychology is to examine the opportunities 
which teachers have had to take work in 
psychology. A committee of the APA Divi- 
sion of Educational Psychology [/] found 
that the five courses in psychology most 
frequently taught in teacher training in- 
stitutions were general, educational, child, 
adolescence, and mental hygiene. It might 
be considered as disappointing that adoles- 
cence and mental hygiene was each taught 
less than half as frequently as educational 
psychology. Assuming that some consider- 
able proportion of teachers received a part 
of their training in junior colleges it may 
be interesting to note that of 191 junior 
colleges surveyed by another committee [2], 
from 30 to 43 per cent offered courses in 
mental hygiene, child and adolescent psy- 
chology, and educational psychology. In 
general, the offerings of teachers training 
institutions offer little basis for expecting 
that prospective counselors drawn from the 
ranks of teachers possess any extensive back- 
ground in psychology. 

Prerequisites for admission to counselor 
preparation can and do help some toward 
assuring some common background as a 
starting point for graduate study. If the 
New York City program recently reported 
by Mathewson [#4], with its requirement of 
12 semester hours in psychology as prereq- 
uisite, is any indication of a more general 
trend, there is reason for limited satisfaction 
among those of us who feel that psychology 
is an essential part of the background which 
may properly be demanded of those seeking 
admission to the graduate level of coun- 
selor preparation. But there is a limit to 
what can be accomplished by prerequisites. 
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Sooner or later one must choose between 
extending lists of prerequisites and trying 
to serve the needs of an increasing number 
of teachers who have been assigned new 
counseling responsibilities. Many of these 
teachers are genuinely interested in improv. 
ing their skills and understandings, but 
simply cannot spend an extra semester or 
year acquiring background before begin- 
ning work on the actual degree program. 

It may be possible to alleviate the situa- 
tion in a limited way by including early in 
the program of studies some specific provi- 
sion for developing parts of the desirable 
backgrounds. To expect a student to ac- 
quire in one or two courses a liberal edu- 
cation appropriate for counselors is of 
course ridiculous. At best, such efforts 
represent a kind of interim expedient, 
pending the more general inclusion of de- 
sirable backgrounds in teacher training, and 
the more effective selection of students 
for graduate level preparation. Interim 
efforts, however, can contribute something 
toward meeting the realistic situation which 
seems to be developing from pressures aris- 
ing in some quarters from a “band wagon” 
approach to counseling, and a more wide- 
spread adoption of certification of coun- 
selors. 

For several years at Colorado A & M Col- 
lege we have experimented in a limited way 
with a course which, more in hope than 
expectation, we have called Foundations of 
Guidance. For some students the course 
serves as a review and extension of specific 
concepts; for others, parts of the course 
provide an intensive but admittedly inade- 
quate introduction to unfamiliar concepts. 
After a brief sketch of historical back- 
grounds of guidance thinking, the course 
proceeds along three lines: (1) a few psy- 
chological concepts which seem especially 
pertinent, such as interests, aptitudes, and 
self-concepts, but with a focus on theory 
rather than techniques; (2) selected con- 
cepts relevant to the social environment, 
particularly cultural traits and patterns, 
social class differences, and social mobility; 
and (3) an attempt to apply these concepts 
to several processes, for example, occupa- 
tional choice. 
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Results have sometimes been discomfort- 
ing. Let us look in on a class. Here is a 
student whom we shall call Miss Witherton. 
She is convinced that the topic “values” has 
nothing to do with psychology. When she 
took psychology back in—well, some time 
ago—she learned about nervous arcs, but 
never heard of values. She does remember 
vaguely that for Dewey values were instru- 
mental. But the idea that philosophical 
and psychological concepts of values must 
be distinguished is a bit irksome. In the 
next row forward is a successful teacher in 
one of the areas of vocational education. 
He had rather assumed that guidance be- 
gan with the George-Barden Act, or at the 
earliest was initiated by someone in Boston 
—was it Parsons? The notion that there 
might be elements of guidance thinking in 
some of the ideas of Jefferson, or Ben 
Franklin, or even Rousseau seems pretty 
academic to him. And across the room is 
a teacher of French. She is rather defensive 
about having been admitted only on proba- 
tion. Her principal last year had assigned 
her certain guidance responsibilities, and 
had gently suggested that should she be- 
come qualified under her state’s provisions 
for certification, a salary increase might 
conceivably be possible. She is much in- 
terested in aptitudes and interests, but obvi- 
ously impatient with what she considers to 
be the overly cautious attitude of the in- 
structor. She knows about the interest iest 
used in her own school: how to administer 
it, how to score it—almost everything except 
what the scores mean and do not mean. 


PROFESSORS STUDY 


One hundred and twenty-three professors from 91 colleges spent six 


Early in the course she mentioned to the 
instructor that she had had “practically a 
major in psychology.” Of course, what with 
all her required courses, she did not have 
time for an actual major, but she had taken 
all the psychology she could. Social psy- 
chology? No. ‘Theory of personality? 
Well, no. But she knew about several tests 
of personality! Statistics? No—she hated 
mathematics. 

And so the instructor sighs (covertly, he 
hopes), and wonders if he is really teaching 
some of the larger concepts he feels to be 
important, and if some of these students 
will ever realize that counselors must be 
something more than meticulous techni- 
cians or well-meaning but naive enthusiasts. 
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weeks this summer inspecting and studying the internal workings of 72 big 
industrial and business concerns. The professors were paid $500 plus 
transportation. The project is under the guidance of the Foundation for 
Economic Education, Irvington-on-Hudson, New York. Official purpose 
of the activity is to provide American educators with a picture of American 
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business.—Edpress News Letter, August 17, 1954. 
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American Personnel and Guidance 
Association 


Nomination of Officers Ballot 


APGA WILL THIS YEAR ELECT A PRESIDENT-ELECT AND A 
TREASURER WHO WILL ASSUME OFFICE ON JULY 1, 1955. 
The President-Elect will succeed Mary E. Corré as President on July 1, 1956 


Provision is made in our Constitution for nomination of APGA national 
officers on a democratic basis. This important process can be democratic 
only to the extent that individual members of APGA actively participate by 
submitting nominations. YOU ARE URGED to fill out and return the ballot 
below without delay but in no event later than October 31, 1954. Each member 
may nominate two candidates for each of the offices to be filled. 


Mail nomination ballot to Dr. Richard H. Byrne, College of Education, 
University of Maryland, College Park, Md. (Chairman, Nominations 


Committee). 


Brief, pertinent biographical notes on nominees attached to your sugges- 
tions will be appreciated by the Nominations Committee. 


Note: Complete membership of the Nominations Committee will be found 
in the Association Activities Section of this Journal. 
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PRESIDENT-ELECT: (two to be nominated) 
TREASURER: (two to be nominated) 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Reports from divisions, officers and committees of A.P.G.A. 


REPORT TO THE FIELD: 


Status of Guidance and Pupil Personnel Services 
in the U. S. Office of Education 


UIDANCE personnel workers 

throughout the nation have become 
increasingly concerned over the sharp cur- 
tailment in guidance services in the United 
States Office of Education over the past few 
years. On May 16, 1952, the Guidance and 
Personnel Services Branch within the Divi- 
sion of Vocational Education was abolished. 
At one time, this Branch had a staff of seven 
professional members covering the various 
fields of activity involved in state super- 
vision, the training of counselors, and the 
establishment of an adequate program of 
services in schools, colleges, and universities 
in the nation. Two members of the abol- 
ished Branch, on loan to the Vocational 
Education Division from the Division of 
State and Local School Systems, were trans- 
ferred to their original Division. During 
the interim these two specialists continued 
to serve the nation in various guidance and 
personnel capacities within the limits of 
their available time. 

On October 27, 1953, a Guidance and 
Pupil Personnel Services Section was estab- 
lished in the Division of State and Local 
School Systems and a chief was appointed. 
Friends of guidance over the nation felt as- 
sured that services would soon expand to 
the point where the contributions of the 
Service would approach at least the effec- 
tiveness of the former services to State De- 
partments of Education and local schools. 
However on May 8, 1954, Harry A. Jager, 
Chief of the newly created Service, died. 
No appointment has been made to fill this 
vacancy nor is any effort apparent within 
the Office of Education toward expanding 
the services to any degree approaching ade- 
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quacy or in filling the vacancy created by 
Mr. Jager’s death. The case for Student 
Personnel Services in Higher Education 
seems to offer no more hope for action. 
The single specialist in that Division re- 
signed his position on August 1, 1953. As 
yet no successor has been appointed to fill 
that vacancy nor is there any indication that 
steps are being taken to appoint a specialist 
to this position. 

As in the case of the abolition of the 
Branch in 1952, the APGA Committee on 
Relations with the Federal Government has 
taken steps to obtain all the facts pertinent 
to the situation and is making every effort 
to present the need for adequate guidance 
and personnel services to officials in the 
Office of Education and to press for the re- 
establishment of complete services which 
the field has learned to expect from the 
national Office of Education. 

As early as June of this year, APGA’s 
President, Donald E. Kitch, wrote U. S. 
Commission of Education Samuel M. Brow- 
nell stressing the need for careful con- 
sideration of several factors in his re-exam- 
ination of the organization and staffing in 
the Office of Education. President Kitch 
stressed the following points in this letter: 
(1) “the federal service in guidance and 
pupil personnel work should be a unified 
service”; (2) “U. S. Office staff members 
assigned to guidance responsibilities should 
be in a position to work closely with other 
staff members responsible for elementary, 
secondary, college, and vocational pro- 
grams”; (3) “the guidance leadership team 
in the Office of Education should be headed 
by an individual of recognized ability in this 
special field of education.” 
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Recently, several members of Division 
Two, The National Association of Guid- 
ance Supervisors and Counselor Trainers, 
have written to U. S$. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Dr. Samuel M. Brownell, to Mrs. 
Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and to their Congressional representa- 
tives presenting their views on the need for 
adequate guidance and personnel services 
and a staff in proportion to these services. 

In general, the sentiments expressed by 
these members reveal the feeling on the 
part of guidance workers that guidance serv- 
ices in the Office of Education should be 
organized in such a way that they can meet 
the guidance needs of all segments of edu- 
cation in the country. Workers in the field 
seem convinced that this organization 
within the Office should be so constituted 
that guidance and personnel services special- 
ists are permitted to deal with all guidance 


and personnel problems within the USOE. 
Also there is a conviction that the Office 
should select for chief a person who offers 
promise for real leadership in the field of 
guidance and personnel work. 

These impressions from the field have 
been transmitted to officials in the U. S. 
Office of Education by APGA’s Committee 
on Federal Relations and by its Executive 
Secretary. They are being stressed again 
by guidance and personnel leaders as they 
communicate with Congressional leaders 
and the administration in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. Appar- 
ently, Guidance Services in the U. S. Office 
of Education is at the crossroads. The situa- 
tion calls for action on the part of friends 
of guidance through the  country.— 
Mircuett Dreese, Chairman, Committee 
on Relations with the Federal Government, 
and FRANK L. Srevers, Executive Secretary, 
APGA. 


The Executive Secretary Answers Some Typical Questions 


FLORIDA GROUPS ASK ABOUT A.P.G.A. 


Ix THE SEPTEMBER issue of this Journal 
Frank L. Sievers, the Executive Secretary, 
reported that during his first year on the 
job he had made a number of field trips, 
visiting APGA and NVGA Branches, guid- 
ance conferences, and unaffiliated associa- 


tions. Wherever he went he found ques- 
tions—all kinds of questions from profes- 
sionals in the field of guidance and person- 
nel about the workings of their professional 
association. 

In Florida recently the authors had an 
opportunity to hear Dr. Sievers answer some 
of these typical questions. They took notes 
with the idea that the information might 
be of interest to all APGA members and 
friends. Here are the results: 

1. If I have a suggestion or constructive 
criticism of APGA, what should I do? 

The headquarters staff is most eager to 
receive any criticisms and suggestions which 
members may have at any time. We solicit, 


particularly, suggestions for improving the 
service of the Association since this is one 
important means of learning about needs in 
the field. It is our feeling that APGA and 
its Divisions will be strong only as members 
receive real value from their memberships 
as well as identify themselves in a vital way 
with their professional Association. 

2. What Division or Divisions should I 
join? 

In reality each Division of APGA tends 
to meet some special interest of a prospec- 
tive member. The Personnel and Guidance 
Journal covers broad areas in its articles 
while the specific publications of the Divi- 
sions tend to specialize more nearly in 
the interests peculiar to that Division. In 
this way a member can select the Division 
which most nearly meets his specific inter- 
ests and if he finds that his interests extend 
to more than one Division, he is urged to 
pay the additional fee ($1) and secure mem- 
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bership in a second Division. The Divi- 
sions of the American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association are: (1) American Col- 
lege Personnel Association; (2) National 
Association of Guidance Supervisors and 
Counselor Trainers; (3) National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association; (4) Student 
Personnel Association for Teacher Educa- 
tion, and (5) American School Counselor 
Association. Thus a person who has a 
special interest in the field of vocational 
guidance and who is a school counselor 
should consider belonging to NVGA and to 
ASCA. 

On the other hand, a person who is in- 
terested particularly in personnel work at 
the college level would find his interests 
best met by belonging to ACPA and/or 
SPATE and NVGA. Multiple members, 
e.g., those who belong to more than one 
Division, amount to as much as one fourth 
of our total memberships. A few individ- 
uals belong to all five of the Divisions since 
their interests lie in all those professional 
activities and they qualify for membership 
in all the Divisions. 

8. How can I contribute my professional 
training and experience toward assisting the 
APGA to meet its objectives? 

One of the best ways a member can utilize 
his professional training and experience in 
assisting APGA to meet its objectives is by 
contributing articles to one of the APGA 
publications. He can participate actively 
in local or state Branch programs; he can 
present guidance and personnel philosophy 
and practices before local civic, Parent- 
Teacher associations and other lay groups, 
and offer his services to APGA Committee 
Chairmen. In addition, each member is en- 
couraged to send his suggestions and criti- 
cisms to headquarters. 

4. What are the objectives of APGA? 

In general the objectives of APGA con- 
sist of the development of personnel and 
guidance work in educational institutions, 
community agencies, government organiza- 
tions, and business and industry. The As- 
sociation holds an annual Convention, as- 
sists groups throughout the country, de- 
velops effective regional conferences, pro- 
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vides field services, conducts a placement 
service for guidance and personnel workers, 
coordinates the work of a variety of com- 
mittees concerned with training, ethical 
standards, and related matters, and provides 
its membership with such publications as a 
Journal, a yearbook, a directory of approved 
vocational counseling agencies, and studies 
and reports of interest in their professional 
field. 

One additional objective is achieved 
through holding national and regional Con- 
ventions and participation in local state 
Branch activities. 

5. In our area we have considered or- 
ganizing a Branch organization. What are 
the procedures involved? 

At the present time provision is made 
for the establishment of two types of 
Branches. For many years, NVGA has 
maintained over eighty Branches through- 
out the country. An NVGA Branch is or- 
ganized by a group of interested individuals 
meeting together and eventually establish- 
ing a constitution which is in harmony with 
the NVGA Constitution. After a review 
of the materials including evidence that 
the group has at least twenty national mem- 
bers of NVGA, the Board of Trustees recom- 
mends granting a charter which gives the 
group Branch status in NVGA. 

Only recently APGA has authorized the 
establishment of Branches. In general the 
same requirements are expected as those 
for NVGA Branches except that an APGA 
Branch cannot be chartered unless the 
group has a membership of at least twenty- 
five national members with two Divisions 
represented among the twenty-five national 
members. As soon as the necessary constitu- 
tion information is provided headquarters, 
the application is presented to the Execu- 
tive Council and finally approved by the 
APGA Delegate Assembly. When these 


steps are completed, an official APGA char- 
ter is granted. 

6. Has APGA abandoned the idea of hold- 
ing regional conferences? 

APGA has very definite plans for increas- 
ing interest in regional conferences. At the 
last national Convention, the Executive 
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Council made a loan fund available through 
the Regional Conferences Committee for 
the purpose of stimulating such conferences 
by underwriting partial costs of holding re- 
gional conferences. Reactions in the field 
have varied when consideration was given 
to holding regional conferences every other 
year in lieu of a national conference. Many 
members feel that regional conferences 
should be held in the fall with the national 
conference held yearly each spring. At 
present, the Association is continuing the 
yearly Convention and urging the Regional 
Conferences Committee to stimulate re- 
gional conferences throughout the country. 

7. When are dues payable to the Associa- 
tion? 

In general, dues to APGA and its various 
Divisions become due May 1. The member- 
ship year begins July 1. Usually two bill- 
ings are made to members, one during May 
and the other late in August. However, 
dues can be paid any time during the year. 

8. Our school library subscribes to the 
Personnel and Guidance Journal. Does 
that mean we have a representative to 
APGA? 

There are two types of subscriptions to 
the Personnel and Guidance Journal. The 
larger number consists of individuals who 
are members and receive the Journal by 
virtue of that fact. There are approxi- 
. mately 4,000 other subscribers who do not 
request membership in connection with 
their subscriptions. Some members in col- 
leges, universities, and schools, request that 
their subscription to the Journal also in- 
clude a membership for one of the staff 
members. This has been done a number 
of times and has met with the approval of 
the Council. 

9. Does the Association have a building 
of its own? 

APGA is housed on the second floor of a 
coach house belonging to the American 
Psychological Association. We pay a rather 
reasonable rent for seven rooms as rents go 
in Washington. 


10. Who are the members in the home 
office and what are their responsibilities? 
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The staff of the headquarters office con- 
sists of nine people: the Executive Secre- 
tary, Assistant Executive Secretary, Assistant 
Editor, Placement Assistant, Membership 
and Subscription Manager, one secretary, 
two clerk-typists and one address-o-graph 
operator. During certain rush periods, an 
additional part-time person, working on an 
hourly basis, helps with some of the over- 
flow. The staff members are eager and en- 
ergetic and are constantly on the alert for 
any improvement of office procedures. 


ll. We are having a guidance conference 
next fall. Would it be possible to have an 
official representative of APGA to attend? 


APGA always welcomes the opportunity 
to have an official representative at guidance 
conferences and Branch meetings when it is 
at all possible. APGA state organizations 
are being developed through the Speaker's 
Bureau and the Membership Committee 
which makes it possible for a national repre- 
sentative to attend conferences in most of 
the states. 

In addition to these possibilities, the 
APGA President, President-Elect, and Ex- 
ecutive Secretary are anxious to visit as 
many Branches and Associations as possible 
within the restrictions imposed by limited 
travel funds. 


12. Recently I have been asked to sug- 
gest a speaker for the local Lions Club to 
discuss “The Services of an Organized 
Guidance Program.” Does APGA make any 
provision to assist us with such requests at 
the local level? 


A speaker can be secured by writing Doris 
McGaffey, Director of Guidance Services, 
Nebraska City Schools, Nebraska City, 
Nebraska, Chairman of the Speakers’ Bu- 


reau. Speakers would usually come from 
the immediate area and would welcome the 
opportunity to appear before civic clubs, 
local citizen groups, and meetings of As- 
sociations.—J. Davin O'Dea, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, FSU, and Victor Joun- 
son, Consultant, Guidance and Pupil Per- 
sonnel Services, Florida State Department of 
Education. 
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HE APGA Committee on Professional 

Practices recommends that the following 
statement on “Minimum Standards for Vo- 
cational Counseling Service” replace the 
NVGA statement on “Minimum Standards 
for Vocational Guidance Service” as the 
official position of the Association. This 
statement was reported to the Delegate 
Assembly in Buffalo, and following instruc- 
tion by the Assembly, steps have been taken 
to provide wide circulation of the proposal. 
During the summer the statement was dis- 
tributed to Branch Presidents so that they 
might bring it before their members for 
discussion. It is being reproduced here to 
give the membership their individual copies 
for study in order that they may express 
their reactions to the Professional Practices 
Committee. Final action will be taken by 
the 1955 Delegate Assembly in Chicago 
next April. 


Minimum Standards for Vocational 
Counseling Service 


An agency, organization, or individual 
that provides vocational counseling service 
should meet the following minimum re- 
quirements: 

1. Recognition. The agency (organiza- 
tion or individual) should be a part of an 
accredited college or university, and/or be 
endorsed by professional organizations such 
as the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association and the American Psychological 
Association. 

2. Personnel. The staff should consist of 
competent and properly qualified people. 
This shall be interpreted to mean at least 
a degree from an accredited college, and 
university course work and supervised ex- 
perience appropriate for professional status 
in counseling and guidance. Supervisors 
and those who work without close and 
direct supervision should possess additional 
qualifications such as are compatible with 
the Diplomate in Counseling Psychology, 
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Professional Practices Committee Develops 
New Statement on Minimum Standards 


ABEPP; Fellowship in the Division of 
Counseling Psychology, APA; and/or state 
certification in psychology. 

3. Procedures. The agency should ad- 
here to the highest standards of professional 
practice. An approved agency does not 
make use of such methods as handwriting 
analysis, the practice of vocational guidance 
entirely or mainly by correspondence, the 
routine practice of counseling in one inter- 
view, and the giving of vocational advice 
entirely on the basis of tests. 

4. Advertising. The agency should limit 
its publicity to dignified announcements 
and descriptions of its services, adhering to 
professional rather than to commercial 
standards. The agency is free to announce 
the appointment of new personnel and the 
provision of new services. The agency may 
be listed in the Classified Section of the 
telephone directory, as well as in the regu- 
lar section. It should not indulge in self- 
praise or promise good results, either direc- 
tory or by implication. It should not adver- 
tise in newspapers, magazines, radio, or 
television. The offer of free or low-cost 
aptitude tests as a method of sales promo- 
tion is disapproved. 

5. Fees. Fees, if any are charged, should 
be reasonable in relation to service ren- 
dered. An approved agency does not pay 
fees to others for recommending clients to 
it, does not accept fees for recommending 
clients to a school or other agency, and 
does not require a client to pay a fee for 
guidance in order to qualify for ostensibly 
free job-placement service. 


Your comments on the above proposal 
will be most welcome. You may send them 
to APGA headquarters or communicate di- 
rectly with Royal Embree, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Educational Psychology, Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin. Dr. Embree is the 


1954-1955 chairman of the newly incorpo- 
rated Committee on Professional Practices. 
The committee received its incorporation 
from the District of Columbia. 
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Nomination of Officers: A Call for Action 


H. Byrne, Associate Professor of 
Psychology at the University of Mary- 
land, has been named the 1954-1955 chair- 
man of the APGA Nominations Committee. 
This committee, which is responsible for 
preparing a slate of candidates for the elec- 
tive offices of the Association and for con- 
ducting the election, is made up of two 
representatives from each of APGA's five 
Divisions. 

The following members have been desig- 
nated by their Divisions to serve on the 
1954-1955 Nominations Committee: 


Division 1—ACPA: Marcta Epwarps, Asso- 
ciate Dean, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, and 
Rosert H. SHarFer, Assistant Dean of 
Students, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton. 

Division 2—NAGSCT: GLenn Smitu, Chief, 
Guidance Services Division, Department 
of Public Instruction, Office of Vocational 
Education, Lansing, Michigan, and Gor- 
pon Exuis, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. 

Division 3—NVGA: C. C. DunsmMoor, Direc- 
tor, Board of Cooperative Education 
Services, 45 North Street, Katonah, New 
York, and C. W. Faitor, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Hawaii, 
Honolulu 14, T. H. 

Division 4—SPATE: H. ZEIGceEL, 
Director of Admissions and Student Per- 
sonnel, Eastern Illinois State College, 
Charleston, and Roserr O. Srrip.ine, 
College of Education, University of 
Florida, Gainesville. 

Division 5—~ASCA: W. Empree, St. 
Clair High School, St. Clair, Wisconsin, 
and Cart H. WatteER, 351 West Wilson, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


The committee will select at least two 
candidates for each of the offices, President- 
Elect and Treasurer, to be filled in the com- 
ing election. Secret ballots will be mailed 
to the individual members of the Associa- 
tion not later than February 1, 1955. 

' In order that the nominating process re- 


flect the desires of the membership, the 
committee urgently requests your individual 
attention to the problem of choosing candi- 
dates. In past years the majority of APGA 
members have overlooked the opportunity 
provided by the publication of a nominat- 
ing ballot in this Journal. In doing so they 
have neglected a serious obligation to help 
make APGA’s elections truly democratic. 
A nominating ballot appears on page 104 of 
this issue. If you will return it, or make 
your suggestions known in any other way 
to any member of the committee, the Asso- 
ciation will indeed be grateful. 


Placement Services Committee 


The Steering Committee for APGA 
Placement Services for 1954-1955 is com- 
posed of five members, each of whom has 
special responsibility for one phase of the 
program. These members and their special 
responsibilities are: 


Frances M. Camp, Director, Educational 
Placement Office, University of Iowa, 
Convention Placement Services. 

Marcuerire H. CoLeMan, Supervisor of 
Special Placement Services, Division of 
Placement and Unemployment Insurance, 
New York State Employment Service, 
Relationships with the Public Employ- 
ment Services. 

Don C. Farrn, Director of Student Activi- 
ties, George Washington University, Re- 
lationships with Professional Organiza- 
tions involving information and publicity 
for APGA Placement Services. 

ANNE SesweELL, Director of Placement, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Relationships with 
College and University Placement Offices 
and Training Centers for Guidance and 
Personnel. 

Joan F. Bisnor, Director of Placement, 
Wellesley College, Chairman. 


Each member of the Steering Committee 
is chairman of a sub-committee working on 
the development of plans for the above- 
mentioned activities and responsibilities. 
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Colorado Summer Group Active. 


The University of Colorado Personnel 
and Guidance Association, a Branch of 
NVGA, had one of its most successful sum- 
mers. An average of 75-100 guidance- 
minded graduate students and faculty at- 
tended weekly luncheon meetings, picnics, 
forums, and heard such prominent national 
figures as Leonard Miller, Pupil Personnel 
Specialist, U. S. Office of Education; C. C. 
Dunsmoor, Director, BOCES Guidance Cen- 
ter, Katonah, New York; Emily Chervenik, 
Assistant Dean of Women, University of 
Wisconsin; Arvil S. Barr, Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Wisconsin; and Edgar 
Williams, Supervisor of Guidance Services, 
Colorado State Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion. 

Clarence W. Failor, now on leave from 
the University of Colorado to serve as As- 
sociate Professor of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, was faculty sponsor of 
the Association. 


NEOVGA Hears Donald Super 


Donald E. Super, past president of APGA, 
will address the North Eastern Ohio Voca- 
tional Guidance Association on Thursday, 
October 29, 1954. This topic will be “Per- 
sonality Integration through Vocational 
Counseling.” The meeting will be held in 
conjunction with the North Eastern Ohio 
Teachers Association sessions in Cleveland. 


Donavp E. Krrcn, President of APGA and 
Chief of the Bureau of Guidance in the 
California State Department of Education 
for the past seven years, was recently ap- 
pointed Chief of the Supplemental Educa- 
tion Services Section of the Division of In- 
struction. He will be responsible for the 
coordination of five of the eleven Division 
of Instruction units, namely, the Bureaus of 
(1) Adult Education, (2) Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation, (3) Guidance, (4) Health Education, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, and 
(5) Special Education. 


Watter E. C. Grorce, formerly instruc- 
tor in Guidance at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, is now Coordinator of 
Men's Residence Program, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, New York. 


James M. Davis, former Counselor for 
International Services at the University of 
Washington, Seattle, is now Director of the 
International Center, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor. 


Tuomas B. Surewssury, formerly Assist- 
ant Dean of Students at the City College 
of New York, has accepted the position of 
Assistant Dean of Students at Hofstra Col- 
lege, Hempstead, New York. 


Marcia W. A. Dane, former Counselor 
with the Lexington Employment Bureau 
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and Youth Counseling Service, Lexington, 
Massachusetts, is now Youth Worker for 
Trinity Church, Concord, Massachusetts. 


Berry Honnowp Neety, former Assistant 
to the Dean of Women and Panhellenic 
Counselor at Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, is now Assistant Dean of Students, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 


Mark W. Smrtu has been promoted from 
Director of Vocational Services to Dean of 
Men at Denison University, Granville, 
Ohio. 


Dennis L. TrursLoop, former Counselor 
at Indiana University, Bloomington, is now 
Director of Aids and Awards, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence. 


Ciype E. Brocker, formerly Personnel 
Manager for the General American Life In- 
surance Company, St. Louis, is now Dean 
of Men at Flint Junior College, Flint, 
Michigan. 


Donavp S. Overturr has been promoted 
from the position of Registrar to Dean of 
Admissions and Records, Dean of Men at 
New Mexico Western College, Silver City, 
New Mexico. 


Ross L. Cummins, formeriy Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, has become Director of 
Guidance and Placement at Bates College, 
Lewiston, Maine. 


Burns B. Crookston, formerly Director 
of Leadership Training for Sigma Chi Fra- 
ternity, Evanston, Illinois, has become As- 
sistant Dean of Students at the University 
of Utah, Salt Lake City. 


Mary S. Zink, former Counselor at Quin- 
nipiac College, Hamden, Connecticut, is 
now Dean of Women at Elon College, Elon 
College, North Carolina. 


Rosert E. Wurtz, formerly Counselor at 


Warrenburg Central High School, Warren- 
burg, New York, has accepted the position 


of Director of Guidance at Island Trees 
High School, Levittown, New York. 


Marcuerite R. Dress-er, who was Field 
Work Supervisor, Institute of Child Devel- 
opment, University of Washington, Seattle, 
is now Director of Special Education for 
Yakima County, Washington. 


Totan L. formerly Research 
Associate in Psychology at the University 
of Missouri, is now Assistant Director of 
Personnel and Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology at the University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington. 


Hersert S. Parker, former Guidance 
Counselor at Stewart Junior High School, 
Norristown, Pennsylvania, is now Assistant 
Director of Student Personnel ‘Services of 
Hillyer College, Hartford, Connecticut. 


Joun W. Rew, formerly Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at Fort Hays Kansas 
State College, Hays, is now with the Coun. 
seling Section of V. A. Regional in Syra- 
cuse, New York. 


Grorce H. Greener, former Counselor at 
Florida A & M University, is now a Teacher 
at Dillard High School, Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida. 


JEANNETTE CLEVENGER, former Teacher of 
Oakland, California, is now Counselor at 
Rochefort American High School operated 
by the U. S. Army in France. 


Foster Grosn, formerly Coordinator- 
Psychologist with the Delaware Department 
of Public Instruction, is now Personnel Di- 
rector with Ketchum, McLeod & Grove, 
Inc., advertising agency in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 


R. T. Queen, formerly Personnel Direc- 
tor of Kennard Corporation, St. Louis, 
Missouri, is now a Professional Associate of 
Industrial Psychology, Inc., of St. Louis. 
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You Might Like to Read... 


CLARENCE W. FAILOR and EMORY J. WESLEY 


ArxrHUR TRAXLER, WRITING in the summer 
issue of the Air Training Command's /n- 
structors Journal, particularizes “Counsel- 
ing as a Learning Function.” Considering 
history, Traxler avers that “. . . an un- 
fortunate dualism eee’ with counsel- 
ing in a secondary and often definitely 
subordinate position in relation to instruc- 
tion. . As personnel work has ma- 
tured, however, and as the aims and proc- 
esses of education have, at the same time, 
been re-examined, it has become increas- 
imgly clear that, when the objectives of 
education are stated and analyzed, the im- 
portant objectives stress the growth and 
development of the individual and draw 
upon principles of guidance as fully as 
they do on the principles of learning.” 


In the counseling situation, he empha- 
sizes, both the counselor and the counselee 
learn. There are four particulars in which 


the counselor should increase his compe- 
tence. He should meet the counselee on an 
— footing and resist the temptation to 
advise, direct, or cajole. He must learn 
techniques for acquiring and summarizing 
information about individuals. He must 
learn the technique of the interview. And 
he must, through the counseling process, 
strive to learn everything possible about 
the individual counselee. 

The counselee’s learning should consist 
of learning a new set of attitudes toward 
counseling, the relation of group work to 
counseling, the meaning of appraisal de- 
vices used with him, objective means of 
evaluating himself, and the ability to use 
self-evaluation in relation to his problems 
and plans. 


In AN ARTICLE “On Increasing the Man- 
power Potential,” in the July Personnel 
Administration, a Civil Service Commission 
official proposes a nationwide “file of hu- 


Ciarence W. Fator is Associate Professor of 
Education at the University of Hawaii, on leave for 
the academic year from the University of Colorado. 
Emory J. Westey teaches in the Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, Public Schools. 
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man resources.” ‘This record system would 
cover all people from 18 to 65. It would 
avoid the waste of present and inappropri- 
ate methods of trying to find jobs and em- 
ployees. It could be used by both govern- 
ment and business and would be based on 
an occupational! classification. 

Shortening the period of education by 
making vacations shorter and by a much 
more careful educational placement of indi- 
viduals are put forth as ways of increasing 
manpower. 


A VIEW OF THE MODERN group life described 
in the perspective of more natural, or tra- 
ditional, groups such as the family, the 
guild, or the orthodox religious group is 
the purpose of an essay on “This Belonging 
World” in the June Adult Leadership. 
How have groups changed with the times? 
What has made them change? What is the 
relation of the individual to present-day 
groups? Is it necessary to study the dy- 
namics of group life as it is to study the 
dynamics of the individual? The answers 
to all these questions are touched on briefly. 


FoR USE BY TEACHER-COUNSELORS who are 
faced with the ambitions and dreams of 
the adolescent girl, the July Mademoiselle 
furnishes a tool in the article “Can You 
Afford an Interesting Job?” It is a delinea- 
tion of three girls’ attempts to make good 
in “dream jobs.” The magnetism of the 
we is presented along with details of the 
ard work and sacrifice so often overlooked 
in descriptions of “Interesting” jobs. It 
ends with a question and a challenge: 
“Does an Interesting job look like too much 
trouble? It’s nothing compared with the 
trouble you are in if you want an Interest- 
ing job and give up too soon on getting 
one.” 


“AN OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION FOR Use 
IN VocaTiIONAL Guipancr,” well thought 
out and concisely described ——_ in the 
British Occupational Psychology in April. 
The criteria, or “dimensions,” to be used as 
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a basis for guidance are: intelligence, attain- 
ments, aptitudes, interests, personality, cir- 
cumstances, and physique. The relative 
values of these criteria are clearly pointed 
out in tabular form. 


‘THOSE WHO ARE LOOKING for ways to im- 
prove their educational information service 
may find useful suggestions in the May 
High Points discussion “On Teaching Col- 
lege Reference Materials.” Stress is laid on 
the use of such sources as Lovejoy’s College 
Guide, Brumbaugh’s American Colleges and 
Universities and the catalogs of various 
colleges and universities. This is a sum- 
mary of how a New York teacher conducted 
a lesson in a comprehensive high school. 


Tue June Monthly Labor Review report 
on “Employee Attitudes and Output” ex- 
amines many of the factors which affect 
the attitudes of workers and supports its 
contention that attitudes influence output 
by reference to many studies made in that 
area. Among the attitude-influencing fac- 
tors reviewed are financial incentives, utili- 


zation of handicapped people and ple 
formerly not in the labor force, benefit pro- 
grams, supervisory practices, group discus- 
sion, productivity and group standards, the 
job itself, and absenteeism. 

“High motivation at work will be ob- 
tained through improvement of the im- 
mediate job situation of each employee 
rather than through the direct impact of 
broader, impersonal policies and programs.” 


and these, also: 


“Expected Developments in Interest and Personality 
Inventories” in Summer Educational and Psycho- 
logical Measurement . . . “Attitudes toward Older 
Workers” in Summer Personnel Psychology . . . 
“Agreement or Compromise? The ‘Leveling Effect’ 
in Group Discussion” and “A New Method of Job 
Evaluation” in July Personnel . . . “Non-Directive 
Counseling in Industry” in April Journal of Per- 
sonnel Administration and Industrial Relations . . . 
“A ‘Categorical Imperative’ for Democratic Edu- 
cators” in Spring Harvard Educational Review .. . 
“Future Direction of American Education” in June 
Phi Delta Kappan. 


A.P.G.A. MEMBERSHIP DIRECTORY READY IN NOVEMBER 


The Directory of APGA Members, originally announced for the Sep- 
tember Personnel and Guidance Journal, is being issued as a separate 
publication. It will contain a listing of all APGA members as of mid- 
September, 1954, will show addresses, job titles, and Division affiliations. 
The Directory will be mailed free early in November to all current 
members of the Association. The price for non-members is $1.00. 
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BOOKS REVIEWED 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


COUNSELING: THEORY AND Practice, by 
Harold B. Pepinsky and Pauline Nichols 
Pepinsky. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1954. 310 pp. $4.50. 


Tr wHo KNow Harold Pepinsky’s The 
Selection and Use of Diagnostic Cate- 
the in Clinical Counseling or who have 
istened to him at professional meetings, 
will have great expectations from this col- 
laborative effort by husband and wife. 
These expectations are amply fulfilled. 
The book presents a theory of behavior 
change in counseling, suggests methodology 
for validating counselor inferences and hy- 
potheses, and urges most strongly that the 
counselor must be scientist as well as prac- 
titioner. Because it brings us out of the 
thin atmosphere of hunch, feeling, and un- 
verifiable judgment, the book makes a most 
considerable contribution in the evolution 
of counseling from art to science. 

The first three chapters set the s for 
the Pepinskys’ introduction of their theory 
of client behavior. To begin with, the 
authors buttress the proposition that the 
roles of both practitioner and scientist must 
be played by the counselor and point to 
trends in training and certification as evi- 
dence of this n The practitioner must 
be a scientist because at the present stage of 
the development of counseling psychology 
the practicing counselor must “make ex- 

licit his own assumptions and use them 
in making verifiable predictions about the 
observable behavior of clients and coun- 
selor.” It is not completely clear that the 
authors require this, but the strong impres- 
sion is left that the counselor must of neces- 
sity, be a research worker. 

The Pepinskys’ conception of the work 
of the counselor flows from the counselor's 
assumption and integration of this dual 
role. Unless both roles are adopted, the 
theoretical treatment and the discussion of 
techniques to follow must be uncongenial. 
To those who embrace this point of view, 
the horizon at least, if not the immediate 
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view, must be most exciting. The least 
contribution made in the discussion is that 
attention is focused upon the ees so 
that it no longer may be avoided. 

In chapters 2 and 8, the authors distin- 
guish 5 major systematic ee to 
counseling and differentiate them in terms 
of developmental background, underlying 
assumptions, and present emphases. The 
excellent, capsule-like summaries of these 
approaches—trait and factor centered, com- 
munications, self-theory, psychoanalytic, 
and neo-behavioral—not only map this con- 
siderable country, but put in ordered place 
the major and varied developments in coun- 
seling for the last few decades. The in- 
tegrative organization of so many seemingly 
disparate trends and researches and the 
identification of their relationships with 
developments in sociology, social and ex- 
perimental psychology, and psychiatry are 
alone worth the price of this book. The 
building blocks used by the Pepinskys in 
erecting their own theoretical structure 
come from the supply houses of the learning 
theorists (e.g., Hull, Tolman, Mowrer, 
Miller; generally identified as neo-behavior- 
ists), sithough the design is their own. The 
neo-behaviorist “assumes that much of a 
client’s behavior is learned and that . 
behavior . . . can be modified. He assumes 
that the counseling situation itself is a 
learning situation in which the modifica- 
tion of client behavior can take place. 
(He) assumes that he can determine by 
experimental test whether relations between 
client behavior and its antecedent condi- 
tions can be accounted for by hypotheses 
derived from a particular theoretical ap- 
proach to learning.” With this as a base, 
the authors trace the relationship between 
learning theory and clinical practice as for- 
mulated by such theorists as Mowrer, Sho- 
ben, and Dollard and Miller. 

The Pepinskys reiterate that their theo- 
retical formulation of how the client learns 
is a “provisional try.” In their words, “It 
presents an attack, not the attack upon the 
ordering of data about clients.” Their 
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theory is identified as a modified Hullian 
—- in the sense, generally speaking, 

at Hullian principles are used. Like Hull 
and his followers, the Pepinskys are attempt- 
ing to demonstrate congruence between 
theoretically deduced and observed S-R as- 
sociations. Like Hull, they use intervening 
variables to provide necessary links between 
stimulus and response. Unlike’ Hull, they 
have attempted to derive their constructs 
from complex human behavior rather than 
from the animal laboratory. They warn 
the reader that while their terms may sound 
like those of Hull, they are not the same. 

Starting with the classic R = f(S) equa- 
tion as a model, a number of derivative 
equations are offered which lead to deduc- 
tions concerning occurrence or non-occur- 
rence of a relevant response, and occurrence, 
persistence, and generalization of an irrele- 
vant response. The formulations certainly 
appear to be Hullian, i.e., anticipatory goal 
stimulus, secondary reinforcement, stimulus 
generalization. Inevitably non-observable 
variables are brought into the picture: ten- 
sion or drive, habit strength, internally 
produced response and stimulus. The par- 
ticular formulas are probably not of critical 
importance. What is important is the 
presentation of a highly specific and discrete 
methodology which attempts to make logi- 
cal and explicit the relationship between 
antecedent stimulus and consequent re- 
sponse. If we can trace the connection, then 
given the particular stimulus and an ap- 
preciation of the operating variables, we 
can predict! With formulations “in hand” 
we can manipulate variables and put our 
inferences and hypotheses to strict test, thus 
securing data leading to change or refine- 
ment of our initial equations. This is the 
authors’ clear intent. In their own words, 
what they have done is to offer “an approach 
to theory construction with the end in view 
of helping counselors to ask questions that 
seem answerable in principle.” 

Current concern with the concept of 
anxiety, its function in personality struc- 
ture and behavior, makes the Pepinskys’ 
treatment of this problem of special interest. 
In their formulation, anxiety is equated 
with irrelevant drive and is defined as “a 
state of tension produced in an organism 
by its inability to respond to drive-evoking 
events in such a way as to achieve drive 
reductions.” With some surprise it is noted 
that it is quite acceptable (to the reviewer). 
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Into the authors’ generalization of the ef- 
fect of anxiety on behavior can be read 
with no discomfort the postulate from Sul- 
livanian analytic theory concerning, for 
instance, anxiety as the feeling component 
of low self-esteem. Consideration of the 
cases presented in this discussion, makes it 
appear that what interferes with adequate 
behavior, what makes for “stupid” (neu- 
basically is low self-esteem. 
To sure, what we observe is behavior 
resulting from the client's feeling that he 
may be in great danger, fe., in anxicty. 

The central approach of the de ner of 
observation and experiment (testing of hy 
potheses concerning given behavior leadin 
to ee is in the great and fruitfu 
tradition of scientific method. However, 
it seems necessary to call to attention that 
a number of leaders in personality and 
counseling theory have made their various 
hypotheses explicit, have carefully observed 
client and counselor behavior, and within 
the limitations of the clinical situation, 
have experimented with variables and at- 
tempted to predict results. Williamson, 
Rogers, and Robinson can be listed among 
such workers in counseling and the great 
list of personality theorists from Freud 
through Sullivan must obviously be in- 
cluded. Possibly, the stage 
of development of learning theory includ- 
ing the Pepinskys’ careful formulation, we 
might profit more in our effort to under- 
stand client behavior in counseling, if we 
utilized available personality theory rather 
than learning theory. The important ques- 
tion is which approach better organizes 
available concepts and data about human 
behavior. Related questions deal with the 
possibility of putting hypotheses and pos- 
tulates in personality theory (e.g., tolerance 
for self and non-rigidity of perception) to 
test in the clinical situation and the pos- 
sibility of predicting following given modes 
of client-counselor interaction. The goal 
to be achieved remains the same evolution 
from art to science that the Pepinskys are 
after. It may be that eventually as data are 
accumulated and formulations become more 
and more specific, personality theory will 
emerge with equations much like those the 
authors offer. Perhaps the problem is only 
one of timing. 

Among so many provocative and valu- 
able discussions each that catches attention 
seems important. This is especially true of 
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the authors’ exemplification of the scien- 
tific method in the counselor's daily prac- 
tice. To the reviewer's knowledge, their 
treatment of the counselor's observation 
and his inferences and hypotheses stands 
alone in counseling literature; the best 
previous treatment being Williamson's 
chapter on “The Art of Diagnosing” in 
Counseling Adolescents. The Pepinskys 
nail down -beautifully and solidly the con- 
nection between client behavior and the 
counselor's tentative conclusions concern- 
ing that behavior. The highly specific illus- 
trations of this discussion will be eye-open- 
ing to many. The whole treatment has the 
effect of bringing counseling (in the sense 
that hunches and judgments make it an 
art and invest it with great mystery) out of 
the upper atmosphere and very much closer 
to earth. After this development, even if 
our feet do not touch the earth, we at least 
know which way is down. Understanding 
something of the mystery of what goes on 
in the counselor's head, a number of prob- 
lems become delimited and capable of solu- 
tions. Among these surely are the ability to 
communicate the process to trainees as well 
as testing of inferences and hypotheses, 
leading to the eventual principles the au- 
thors envision. 

The last chapter dealing with the basic 
scientific methodological approach in coun- 
seling research will be most welcome by 
every doctoral candidate looking for thesis 
problems. The comprehensive diagram- 
matic presentations and discussions are sure 
to start lines of thought which should pay 
off most rewardingly. 

A last point must be made with respect 
to one aspect of the work of the counselor 
as a practitioner scientist. If the Pepinskys’ 
intention is that the counselor must main- 
tain a scientific attitude, one can only agree 
completely. But if their intention is that 
the counselor be a research worker, then 
perhaps in raising a question about this the 
reviewer should turn in his union card, be- 
cause certainly what he calls to attention is 
quite unpopular. The issue may be put in 
a number of questions: Is it really essential 
for every practitioner in counseling to be 
a researcher? Would our needs for prog- 
ress toward scientific status be satisfied if 
the practitioner maintained a scientific at- 
titude but did not himself engage in re- 
search? Is our lack of knowledge so great 
that every practitioner must perforce vali- 
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date all of his own inferences and predic- 
tions? These questions are not put idly; 
they arise out of appreciation of the reali- 
ties of work in government and other agen- 
cies. The tremendous pressure for research 
orientation in counseling is so great, as 
brought out by the authors, that the prac- 
titioner or administrator not so engaged, 
and wand for the acceptance and respect of 
his colleagues, tends to feel his self-esteem 
in hazard. The situation of the general 
medical practitioner, utilizing research find- 
ings and, hopefully, maintaining a scientific 
attitude, but not engaging in research, seems 
) ey parallel, although it is recognized 

at the difference between the two disci- 
plines in terms of progress toward scientific 
status may be critical. 

There is no question that the book is an 
outstanding contribution to the literature. 
Its theoretical formulation and specific con- 
tributions should affect further develop- 
_ ment of theory, counselor training, and day- 
to-day work with clients. It seems fair to 
say that Counseling: Theory and Practice 
will have a controlling influence on coun- 
seling literature. Obviously, it should be 
missed by no one in counseling or clinical 
psychology.—JosepH SAMLER, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 
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PsYCHOLOGY OF PERSONAL AND SOCIAL 
ADJUSTMENT, by Henry Clay Lindgren. 
New York, American Book Co., 1953. 
481 pp. $4.50. 


|: HAS BECOME almost axiomatic in modern 
psychological lore that compliance with 
the me ay injunction “Know thyself” is 
required if an individual is to cope more 
effectively with the problems involved in 
getting along with others, going to school, 
courtship and marriage, and occupational 
choice and progression. It is Henry Lind- 
gren’s purpose in this text, which is in- 
tended for use in courses in elementary 
psychology, counseling and guidance, 
mental hygiene, and teacher education, to 
assist the normal individual with his adjust- 
ment problems by providing him with dy- 
namic explanations of how and why people 
behave the way they do. It is the author's 
hope that the individual may apply the 
explanations developed to his own inter- 
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A book to recommend 
to every undergraduate 


LIFE PLANNING 
FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 


By William J. Reilly, Ph.D. 


Author of “Career Planning for High 
School Students,”’ etc. 


Practical, specific guidance for choosing 
a vocation wisely, and planning scienti- 
fically toward achieving both an im- 
mediate and a long-range vocational 
objective. “Will be welcomed on 
college campuses all over the country.” 
—H. G. KENAGY, Assistant to the 
President, Dickinson College. 


$2.50 at your bookstore or from 
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personal situation with benevolent results. 

Dr. Lindgren indicates that a number of 
disciplines have substantial contributions 
to make to the understanding of human be- 
havior. He utilizes concepts from such 
fields as cultural anthropology, semantics, 
communication theory, client-centered ther- 
apy, and psychoanalysis, and from such 
authorities as Fromm, Horney, Sullivan, 
May, Bateson, Kluckholn, Rogers, Snygg, 
and Combs. Consequently, it is recognized 
that the qualities which make us human 
are developed in an interpersonal matrix. 
The individual is conceived of as a unique, 
dynamic, and integrated unity, functioning 
within the context of a fluid and compli- 
cated network of social and economic insti- 
tutions, which he affects but which in final 
analysis shape him. It may further help 
to grasp the flavor of Dr. Lindgren’s com- 
munication if it is characterized as cultural 
and neo-Freudian. 

In view of this kind of approach, there is 
a certain predictability regarding the topics 
which will be presented and the treatment 


extended these topics. Dr. Lindgren dis- 
cusses the concepts of emotional maturity 
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and mental health, and depicts the men- 
tally healthy N as possessing such quali- 
ties of maturity as understanding of self and 
others, tolerance, acceptance, self respect, 
the capacity of love, and the capacity to 
direct his own life. The development and 
organization of the self are treated, and the 
importance of experience in shaping the 
self is indicated. The author underscores 
the significance of emotions in the under- 
standing of human behavior having special 
reference to the phenomenon of anxiety and 
the defenses that are erected by an indi- 
vidual to deal with this most unpleasant 
emotion, and the frequency of defensive 
behavior on the part of the normal indi- 
vidual. Closely related to anxiety, which 
interferes with communication, perception, 
and awareness, is the concept of unconscious 
motivation. Dr. Lindgren stresses that peo- 
ple are frequently operating for reasons 
which are out of their awareness, and con- 
sequently their understanding of their be- 
havior and that of others, is distorted. He 
highlights the operation of social forces, 
indicating that socially provided and un- 
consciously absorbed values and norms, 


particularly those deriving from our social 
class background, mould our behavior. So- 
cial interaction and communication within 
groups is given major attention, with inter- 
action conceived as a process of communi- 
cation. The author examines concrete 

roblems of personal and social adjustment 
involved in vocational choice, education, 
getting along with others, and achieving a 

eater degree of and mental 
health in the light of the behavioral frame- 
work presented, and provides a number of 
suggestions regarding increasing effective- 
ness in these areas. 

Before commenting on this publication 
critically, a particular predilection of the 
reviewer should be indicated. This is that 
the general approach to the understanding 
of human behavior which Dr. Lindgren 
advocates, based to some considerable extent 
on the findings of neo-Freudian psycho- 
analysts and the cultural anthropologists, 
provides the most useful concepts currently 
available. 

It is sr grvaeny from the recitation of topics 
presented that the author is in touch with 
concepts and research of current concern 
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in the fields of logy and mental hy- 
giene, and that his coverage is comprehen- 
sive. This treatment of the problems of 
normal people, which is characterized by 
the omission of jargon, should make sense 
to the student, and prove highly interesting. 
The case studies should be singled out for 
special mention. They are well selected, 
serve nicely to illustrate the conceptual 
data, and reveal an insightful p of the 
dynamics of human behavior. e writing 
is simple, lucid, and the points are made 

Despite the acceptance of certain funda- 
mentals, there are bound to be a number 
of disagreements in emphasis and in detail. 
For example, Dr. Lindgren offers as a ten- 
able hypothesis the observation that up till 
early childhood the infant has “perceived 
himself as the object of inexhaustible love” 
(p- 27). The evidence suggests that the nor- 
mal infant inevitably undergoes a series of 
experiences of deprivation which result in 
anxiety. It is felt that the author does not 
provide effective insight into Sullivan's 
thinking, although he indicates that Sul- 
livan is an age source of his concep- 
tional material. He either does not present 
certain Sullivanian concepts adequately, 
e.g., the unconscious in Sullivan's system, or 
else fails to see their relation to topics with 
which he is dealing, e.g., self-esteem in Sul- 
livan’s system and his discussion of inferi- 
ority. The reviewer also finds it unfortu- 
nate that in his discussion of vocational ad- 
justment, the author was apparently un- 
aware of Donald Super’s hypothesis regard- 
ing vocational choice as a means of imple- 
menting a self-concept. Such a hypothesis 
would appear to be congenial to Dr. Lind- 
gren, but apparently Dr. Super’s articles 
appeared after this publication had been 
completed. Many other exceptions to ma- 
terial in the book could be cited. Finally, 
the author does not make a serious attempt 
at integrating a number of related concepts 
from different authorities. This ~_ re- 
sult in some confusion on the part of the 
student. 

One observation remains to be made re- 
garding the author's success in achieving his 
objective of increasing self-understanding 
and therefore the quality of the individual's 
participation in interpersonal activities. As 
indicated, he is hopeful that the comprehen- 
sion by the individual of a body of reason- 
ably valid behavioral theory will result in 
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Initiating & Administering 


Guidance Services 

By S. A. Hamrin. Includes tested, success 
ful techniques, ideas, methods, practices, and 
procedures used by schools in starting and 
operating guidance services. A manual for 
guidance programs for elementary, junior high 
and high schools. $3. 


Guidance Talks To Teachers 


By S. A. Hamrin. Shows many ways to effect 
the best development of young people in our 
schools today. Fundamental beliefs about 
guidance developed through years of suiding 
young people and training teachers. $3. 


Chats With Teachers 
About Counseling 


S. A. Hamrin. Covers the what, when, 
why and how of counseling for classroom 
teachers. not presume to make 
fessional counselors of teachers but written to 
help them utilize techniques of a in 
day-to-day contacts with youngsters. Oo 
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— understanding of his own behavior. 
ince Dr. Lindgren is wy much aware of 


fenses the indi- 
rly 
an 


the strength of the ego 
vidual erects against anxiety, he is pro 

cautious regarding the success of su 

enterprise, and much more so where chan, 
in basic attitude regarding respect for the 
self and others is concerned. [t is, there- 
fore, somewhat surprising to the reviewer 
that Dr. Lindgren does not proceed beyond 
the conventional and limited instructional 
method of presenting behavior theory and 
illustrative cases and seriously consider the 
possibility of the utilization by the indi- 
vidual of certain ong tech- 
niques, as advocated by Dollard, in his 
Victory Over Fear, and Horney, in her Self- 
Analysis, among others. Dollard and 
Horney suggest that instruction of people 
in certain psychoanalytical techniques, par- 
ticularly that of free association, is possible, 
and indicate that these techniques are the 
most effective means for the overcoming of 
powerful ego defenses interfering with un- 
derstanding. The suggestions of Dollard 
and Horney seem 2 this reviewer to be 
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potentially promising, and logical exten- 
sions of Dr. Lindgren’s basic thinking. 

It is probable that this book will find its 
chief use in mental hygiene and related 
courses, and will do its job well. With 
regard to its use in courses in elementary 
psychology, it seems likely that for various 
reasons many psychologists will be dis- 
turbed by its omission or minimizing of 
certain traditional topics and its exclusive 
concern with adjustment problems.—BeEr- 
NARD Peck, Psychologist (Guidance), Coun- 
seling Service, Central Office, Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 
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College-Community Relationships in New 
York State (A Report of Activities in 
Twenty-six Colleges and Universities), by 
H. Curtis Mial, 61 pp.; The New York 
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Research and Technical Report 14, Com- 
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pp.; Industrial Relations Center, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Available free. 
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pp-; Cooperative Courses, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio. 
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the College of Business Administration, the College 
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of education offered by the three col 

Blueprint for Delinquency Prevention, 30 
pp.; New York State Youth Commission, 66 
Beaver Street, Albany 7, New York. Avail- 


able free. 


This booklet is a description of the origin, growth, 
activities, and philosophy of the youth commission. 
It is intended to serve as a guide to ——— 
and private and public agencies in setting up de 


quency prevention programs. 


The Human Relations Monograph Series 
No. 4, Living in Chelsea, by Rhetta M. 
Arter; Commentary by Dan W. Dodson, 43 
pp.; The Center for Human Relations 
Studies, 157 West 13th Street, New York 11, 
New York. $0.50. 


A study of human relations in the area served 
by the Hudson Guild, a neighborhood agency. 

his attractively presented monograph reports on 
the people living in the area, the conditions of 
living, patterns of residence, family problems, pe 
public relations, and other sociological aspects of 
Chelsea, a neighborhood of Manhattan. 


Your Future Is What You Make It, 31 
pp.; National Association of Manufacturers, 
14 West 49th Street, New York 20, New 
York. Available free. 
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Directed to high school graduates as an aid to 
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are: “Choosing Your Vocation,” “How to Land Your 
Job,” “How to Progress in Your Vocation.” 


College Courses in Railroad Subjects, 5th 
Ed., 32 pp.; compiled by Association of 
American Railroads, Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington 6, D. C. 

A list of colleges and universities offering courses 


in engineering, transportation and traffic 
ment, with special reference to the railroad d. 


Includes a section devoted to evening study, coop- 
erative work study, and home au 


Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 209, Segre- 
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mittee, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, 
New York. $0.25. 


A summary of the wg Ry . Ashmore 
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ated schools. a the things that can be 
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Teachers, prepared by Thomas Arthur Kos- 
key, 32 pp.; T. A. Koskey, 30 Clareview 
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A profusely illustrated hlet trea various 
ment. Examples of displays are included and 
unusual comune mat and their sources are 
considered. 
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$1.00. 


A series of a dozen my presented at the Second 
Annual Conference and Demonstration for Com- 


pensation Insurers and Physicians. The papers 
cover aspects of medical, psychological, and voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 


Definitions of Terms in Vocational and 
Practical Arts Education, 28 pp.; American 
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Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, D.C. $0.25. 

This booklet of definitions has been prepared in 
an effort to help resolve the confusion which exists 


in the use of certain terminology in vocational and 
practical arts education. 
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Middlebrook, 27 pp., New York University 
Press, Washington Square, New York 3, 
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